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SELECTIONS FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF GOVERNOR T. T. CRITTENDEN* 


PART I 


RESIDENCE IN LEXINGTON 
* * * * * * * * 


We removed from Kentucky to Lexington, Mo., in 1857 
by the steamer Southerner, to commence our new lives on our 
own hook. It was a big move in those days, requiring much 
nerve to make such a move, to go to a strange community 
unknown and unknowing, without a name, money or fame. I 
went with trepidation as I had heard the bar there was com- 
posed of some of the best lawyers of the state, which was not 
only in part but wholly true. I there met such lawyers as 
Samuel L. Sawyer, Fidelio Sharp, Leander J. Sharp, Judge 
Ryland and son John, Henry C. Wallace, Blewett, Stephen 
D. Wolfe, William D. Beard, now on the Supreme Bench of 
Tennessee and John Royle, for many years a leading lawyer 
at Salt Lake. I made the move with the determination of 
success, knowing then no such word as fail. I was in the 
position that I had to go forward as I had a young wife on my 
hands with little money to meet the demands of the day, and 
with the expectation of friends and relatives in Kentucky to 
sustain and uphold me. 

I believed then as now, that the best way for a young 
and inexperienced lawyer to make a lawyer worthy of the name, 
was to go where good lawyers practiced, be associated with 
or opposed to such in legal controversies, and to study with 
diligence every question then before the courts. Such is 
the school of experience and is, in the practical part of the 
profession, worth more to the new beginner than all the lectures 
of all the schools. In the one you get the theory of the law 





*This autobiography was compiled by Governor Crittenden shortly before 
his death on May 29, 1909. The original copy of the autobiography is in the 
possession of Governor Crittenden’s son, Hon. H. H. Crittenden of Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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and practice and in the other the conditions from hard knocks 
and blows. 

We went, as before stated, from Louisville to St. Louis 
on the steamer Southerner as there were then no railroads 
between those cities. The boat was crowded with immigrants 
from Kentucky to Missouri; some of whom have long since 
grown into useful manhood and womanhood, and became 
leading citizens of the state. On that boat we formed friend- 
ships that have been pleasant from that day to this, and 
advantageous to me in more respects than one. We went from 
St. Louis on the Pacific railroad to Hermann, then completed 
only to that point, there embarked for Lexington on the 
steamer Polar Star. That boat was also crowded with people 
from almost everywhere going to Missouri, Kansas and Ne- 
braska. 

My recollection is, we arrived at Lexington about two 
o'clock one morning one of the coldest nights in November 
and were taken from the steamboat landing in an old time 
worn hack, to the old City Hotel, then presided over by 
William P. Walton, who was an exceedingly clever man and 
only a passable landlord for even that day, and would fall 
behind the culinary demands of this day. I don’t think I 
ever saw a more clever set of people, using the word in its 
broadest sense, than Mrs. Walton and her children. We 
remained at that hotel a few days and then were invited to 
become the guests of Hyman G. Graham and wife who were 
from Shelby county, Kentucky, and their home was delight- 
ful in every respect, dissipating the loneliness of our situation 
and the strangeness of our feeling. 

It was then I met, for the first time, Joseph O. Shelby, 
who was then associated as a partner with Hyman H. Gratz 
in the purchase and shipping of hemp, their factory being 
located at Waverly, Missouri. As is well known almost to 
everybody, Shelby became one of the most gallant, sleepless, 
untiring and distinguished generals of the Confederate army, 
causing as much trouble, loss and disturbances to the federal 
army on this side of the Mississippi as Morgan did in Kentucky 
and Forrest in Tennessee. My association with Shelby was 
exceedingly pleasant from the beginning and it was my good 
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fortune to be present at his marriage at Waverly, to his 
cousin Miss Shelby. He was one of the most pleasant com- 
panions I had in the State from the beginning of our acquaint- 
anceship to the time of his death. He was such a vigorous 
raider into Missouri from beyond the Mississippi river that I 
had more than one occasion to think the better part of valor 
was to run and be saved, than to stand and be whipped, 
probably captured and removed to Richmond. The poor 
fellow has been dead for years, leaving a name behind en- 
circled with the most pleasant reminiscences and I now say, 
Peace to his ashes, may the earth rest gently on his manly 
bosom. 

I cannot remember the first law case I had. It was of 
course a small and impecunious one about a hog or a dog or 
some broken-down horse, before some unlearned justice of 
the peace. My first law office was opened in one of the 
small offices or surplus rooms of the court house. In taking 
possession I found about 100 Springfield rifles in the vault 
which had been taken by some of the citizens of Lexington 
from some steamer passing up the Missouri river, to be used 
by the Free State people of Kansas. I did not like being in 
proximity to such captured materials of war as in contempla- 
tion of the law, it is just as bad to be in the possession of 
stolen property as having participated in the wrongful act. I 
therefore soon gave up that office and removed to one close by. 

I formed a partnership with John A. S. Tutt, one of the 
best men I ever knew, whose knowledge of the law was ex- 
tensive, but he was not as good a lawyer as he was a man. 
Tutt had removed recently from Versailles, Mo., to Lexington. 
Our practice was not lucrative in fees, having far more time 
to devote to our books than to the new society of the city 
and to other pursuits of pleasure. Our practice was largely 
in the courts of the justices of the peace and before the mayor 
of the city. 

I remember one very pleasant incident that occurred in 
a case I had before Squire Emerson at Wellington with George 
S. Rathburn as opposing counsel. I had presented my case 
with all the force of a new and green lawyer and had read in 
support of it a page or two from Blackstone. Rathburn at 
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once objected to the law as it was English and such books 
had been excluded from the courts of the United States by the 
Revolutionary war. The old Squire was one of the simplest 
and best men I ever knew, not knowing everything in the 
law books, was thoroughly an American. He sustained 
Rathburn, stating he had read all of that in the books and 
knew it to be the case. From that day to this my old friend 
Rathburn laughs at me over that victory before the learned 
Squire Emerson. George Rathburn is now residing at 
Springfield, Mo., as brave and true a man as I ever met. I 
looked with envy and admiration upon the large dockets had 
by Sawyer and Sharp and other lawyers at that bar, wonder- 
ing if the time would ever come when I would have such a 
law practice and would be as well known in that county as 
were those gentlemen. How times have changed and how 
we have all changed with them. I have had my day in the 
courts and with a regret I have stood at the funeral services 
of many of those old members who have passed to their re- 
ward. 

I was admitted to the bar by Judge Russell Hicks on 
motion of Samuel L. Sawyer, who was ordered by the Judge 
to write my certificate of admission, which was then signed 
by Judge Hicks. Judge Hicks was one of the roughest 
diamonds I ever saw inside of a court house. He was one 
of the ablest and most honest judges I ever saw on that or 
any bench. I don’t think he ever feared God or devil. He 
was absolutely fearless if not fierce in the administration of 
his office, knowing neither Jew nor Gentile, Greek nor Trojan, 
often exhibiting to the older lawyers a rudeness that was 
offensive. He treated young lawyers with much courtesy of 
his kind. Sam Sawyer, as he was known by all, was a superior 
lawyer, having the confidence of that county. He afterwards 
removed to Jackson county and became one of the judges of 
this district. Both judge and lawyer have long since been 
called hence, and I hope sleep well after life’s fitful fever is 
over. 

When I went to Lexington I had the pleasure of meeting 
and becoming well acquainted with John F. Ryland, one of 
the judges of the Supreme Court of the State. God bless 
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his memory. He was a native of Virginia and as perfect a 
gentleman in his bearing and conduct as I ever saw, always 
in good humor and genial towards his associates. He never 
presumed upon his official position. He was tall, handsome 
in form and face, with as kind a face as I ever saw, dignified, 
yet not haughty and overbearing towards others. It may be 
he was not as able as a lawyer as his associates on the bench, 
Judges Scott and Napton, yet as a whole it was a very strong 
court, each forming a good counterpart to the others. The 
bearing and personalities of the judges almost justify in 
respect to them the extravagant encomium which Mr. Wirt 
passed upon Sir Mathew Hale as a judge. “That with a 
mind beaming the effulgence of noonday he sat on the bench 
like a descended god.” The Supreme Court of Missouri 
did much to engraft upon the common and criminal law of the 
land, especially Napton and Ryland, the humanities of the 
age. Their desire was to give a spirit of beneficence and 
humanity to the old letter of the law. Upon the retirement 
of Ryland from the Supreme Bench he actively resumed the 
practice in the district composed of Lafayette, Johnson, Cass, 
Saline, Bates and Pettis counties. He was financially poor 
and delighted in work for his daily bread. He was a model 
lawyer, practitioner and pleader. He was one of the best 
Nisi judges who ever occupied the bench. Dying at an 
advanced age, full of judicial honors he left a name of which 
all were proud, almost sanctified by the sweetness of his 
character and the excellence of his work. His face was a 
benediction to every one. He left a large family of as noble 
children as ever grew to maturity in this or any state. His 
name is deeply engrafted on the pages of Missouri history and 
his services have been as illustrious and beneficial to the 
State as they had been long and honored. His son John E. 
Ryland, afterwards criminal judge of that district, was my 
earliest friend, in every respect a model man, lawyer and 
judge. 


“The earth that bears the dead, 
Bears not alive a nobler gentleman.”’ 
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Others may have been mentally stronger than Judge John F. 
Ryland, but no man has ever done more in forming the charac- 
ter of the law and of the courts in Missouri than he did. In 
fact he was in person a walking embodiment of judicial learn- 
ing and judicial dignity, and was also the very embodiment of 
morality and square dealing between men. 

The lives of my wife and self at Lexington were pleasant 
in many respects. We formed many pleasant acquaintances 
whose friendship was quite acceptable to us as strangers. 
It is very pleasant now to remember Lexington and the county 
in which it was situated as it was then, although intensely 
southern in its political feeling. We felt from what we 
could see and hear and from the trend of national affairs 
that war was gradually coming on, which would divide this 
country into bitter sections, North and South. The Kansas 
and Nebraska bill occupied the attention of Congress for a 
year or more before the war did come. The repeal of the 
Missouri compromise by that bill led largely to the war. 
The lawyers and citizens of Lexington were divided in political 
views, some were Whigs and some Democrats. We had a 
moot legislature, which met every week, composed of many of 
the lawyers at that bar and other citizens. We discussed 
the Kansas and Nebraska bill with great earnestness, if not 
ability, in fact, I heard as patriotic and able debates in that 
body as I ever heard afterwards. 

Looking back at that period from the present standpoint 
it seems to me that the war came on us with great quickness. 
It looked as if there would be much blood shed in that com- 
munity between those who had been firm friends before. I 
was a strong union man, fully believing in the supremacy of 
the law, the unity of the states and was opposed to the repeal 
of the Missouri compromise. For months before it did come 
the country was preparing to meet the emergencies and to 
take our stands upon the one side or the other. I think there 
were only twenty-seven active union men at Lexington at 
that time. Many of those were Germans, one of whom was 
James McGinnis, a splendid fellow who removed to St. Louis 
and became a prominent citizen and State Senator for years. 
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I don’t think I ever met a truer and better man than McGinnis. 
The very dangers united the union element very closely. 

I distinctly remember the first Southern cockade I ever 
saw worn on the lapel of a coat worn by a young Kentuckian. 
The very sight of it shocked me as it indicated hostility to the 
flag of our fathers and was a serious premonition that war was 
coming on with all its horrors, “Cruel as death, as hungry as 
the grave.” That “coming events cast their shadows be- 
fore which would shake our government from turret to founda- 
tion stones,” which would close every court house and lawyers 
office throughout the country. Being considered a strong 
Union man my life was bitterly sought by a band of young 
desperadoes at Lexington, headed by a man named Charley 
Martin, whose history during the war was full of the bloodiest 
crimes shocking alike to the soldiers of both sides. His end 
was a just and bloody one. 

Being so pursued I had to escape from Lexington at 
night on a passing steamboat going to St. Louis on which was 
the First Nebraska regiment going to the front under the 
command of Colonel Thayer, who after the close of the war 
became governor and United States senator from that state. 
At times the most touching evidences of friendship exist. 
I was assisted in my escape from Lexington by George Berry- 
man, an enthusiastic Southern man, whose kindness of heart 
dominated his prejudices. He has long since gone to his grave 
and I will remember him as one who was true to all the manly 
instincts of a brave heart. On my arrival in St. Louis I had a 
long conference with General Lyon, who was afterwards 
killed at the battle of Wilson’s Creek near Springfield, General 
Frank P. Blair and other leading Union citizens, as to what 
the Union men should do in the interior of the State. 

As my wife had preceded me on a visit to Kentucky, I 
determined before entering the army to follow her there and 
make some provision for her. Whilst there I saw two notable 
events on the same day on the streets of Lexington, Kentucky, 
one, Col. John H. Morgan, forming his regiment to be used 
in the southern cause, composed of many of the first young 
men of the state, of unquestioned bravery and deep enthusiasm 
for the espoused cause. A more daring leader never led a 
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regiment to any charge and a more gallant class of soldiers 
never followed such a leader, never responded to the call of 
boots and spurs with more alacrity. The other event I saw 
for the first time was Andrew Johnson of Tennessee who 
afterwards became the governor of that state and president 
of the United States. I heard him make on that day the 
strongest and boldest speech at the opera house, I ever heard, 
it made even the very earth tremble. I don’t think it has 
ever been exceeded in patriotism, pathos and force in the 
United States. Its very eloquence, patriotism and fearless- 
ness quieted many of the audience who had gone there filled 
with the new spirit to disturb, if not break up, the meeting. 
Many of them went there to jibe the great orator and left 
with more thoughts in their heads than ever before. His 
speech was a great triumph of the Union cause at Lexington 
on that day, giving the Union men more unity and backbone 
than had been displayed before. 

I returned to Missouri within a short time after hearing 
that speech, having a stronger Union sentiment than before 
and had a conference with John F. Philips at Sedalia, about 
raising a regiment in behalf of the State and Union. Gamble 
was then governor of the state, a strong Union man and 
active in devising means and methods for the protection of the 
State and the flag of our common country. He authorized 
us to form the regiment at Georgetown, Pettis county, Mis- 
souri. Philips was selected as the colonel and I as its lieu- 
tenant colonel. After its formation the regiment was mus- 
tered into the service of the government for three years. We 
had much active service during those three years, the regiment 
performing as loyal and active service as any one engaged in 
the glorious cause. As before stated, John F. Philips was 
selected as the colonel of the regiment which proved to be a 
wise selection upon the part of Governor Gamble. What- 
ever Colonel or Judge Philips does he always does it well. 
A more earnest, faithful and gallant soldier never served a 
country, nor ever drew a sabre in behalf of any cause. He 
was as methodical in his regimental duties as he is today in the 
performance cf his judicial duties. After a long association 
with him of over fifty years, commencing at Centre College, 
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Kentucky, I am firmly persuaded Missouri has never had his 
superior as a lawyer, as a soldier or as a judge. 

Hamilton R. Gamble was one of the very ablest and purest 
governors the State ever had, in fact I think he stands alone 
at the forefront of those who occupied that great chair. He 
was an honor to the State. His name with those of Benton 
and Bates, Leonard and Napton, Blair and Brown, Phelps 
and Hardin, Rollins and Henderson is inseparably connected 
with the history of the State. 

(To be continued) 
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MISSOURI’S FIRST RAILROAD 


BY R. B. OLIVER 


In the Missouri Historical Review for April, 1931, there 
is published a letter written by Mr. V. M. Hobbs to the editor 
of the Jefferson City State Tribune of date January 24, 1903, 
in which Mr. Hobbs challenges the correctness of Mr. W. G. 
Thornton’s statement in the ‘Early History of Railroads in 
Missouri.” 


Mr. Thornton’s statement was to the effect that the first 
railroad in Missouri was a line five miles in length, laid from 
Richmond to a point on the Missouri river opposite Lexington, 
sometime between 1849 and 1851. 


I am of the opinion that Mr. Thornton was right in de- 
claring that the first railroad built in Missouri was built in 
Ray county, but the road was not from Richmond to a point on 
the Missouri river opposite Lexington. Its northern terminus 
was Farmville, a village situated about one-half mile north of 
the present town of Henrietta on the Wabash railroad, and 
its southern terminus was at a point on the north bank of the 
Missouri river nearly opposite Lexington. This road was 
built by James Richardson Allen between 1849 and 1851. 
It was made entirely of timber cut from virgin walnut and 
white oak trees taken from lands owned by James R. Allen 
and his nephew, Charles Allen Watkins. 


Mr. Thornton’s declaration that this was the first railroad 
in Missouri is supported by: 


(1) A statement made to the writer by Colonel William 
F. Switzler of Columbia, one of Missouri's early historians, 
while the writer was boarding in the Switzler home in the 
seventies. 


(2) It is also supported by an act of the General Assem- 
bly of Missouri, approved February 24, 1853, and found in the 
Laws of Missouri, 1853, at pages 365 and 366. I quote the 
entire act. 
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AN ACT in relation to Farmville railroad, in Ray county. 

Whereas, James R. Allen, of Ray county, Missouri, has constructed 
at his own expense, a railroad from the north bank of the Missouri river, 
nearly opposite Lexington, across the river bottom to the high lands in 
said county, a distance of about four and a half miles, which is now in full 
operation; and whereas, it is desired that said railroad should have the same 
legal protection from injuries extended to other similar works; now, there- 
fore, 


Be it enacted by the general assembly of the State of Missouri, as 
follows: 

Sec. 1. Any person who shall willfully injure said road or who shall 
place any earth, stone, logs, trees, rubbish or any other obstruction, what- 
ever, upon said road, or shall in any manner injure or obstruct the same or 
its appurtenances, shall be subject to indictment before the circuit court 
of Ray county aforesaid, and upon conviction, shall be adjudged guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and fined in a sum double the amount of the damage 
sustained, or may be imprisoned in the county jail of said county, not less 
than one month, or may be punished by both such fine and imprisonment. 

This act shall take effect from its passage. 

Approved February 24, 1853. 


The preamble to this act settles the fact that the con- 
struction of the Farmville railroad had been completed prior 
to its enactment. Not only is the past tense used in the pre- 
amble, but the context of the body of the act shows that the 
road had been completed prior to the law enacted to protect it. 

The preamble is illuminating for another reason—it 
discloses the fact that James Richardson Allen had con- 
structed this railroad at his own expense. It was built with- 
out bonus or donation from individual, county, state, or from 
the national government. The act recites it was built by 
James R. Allen ‘‘at his own expense.’”’ The preamble further 
discloses the fact that it was built across the Missouri “river 
bottom to the high lands in said county.”’ It was built over 
territory over which it was impossible to build a dirt road 
that could be used at all seasons of the year. 

(3) It is also supported by a conversation had by the 
writer with Judge McGinnis of Ray county, Missouri, in 1897. 
Judge McGinnis told me that his first employment as a young 
man was by James R. Allen and Charles Allen Watkins, and 
that his employment was that of a conductor, in operating the 
railroad cars from Farmville to North Lexington; and that he 
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personally knew the railroad had continued as a going concern, 
serving its owner and the public until about the beginning 
of the Civil War. 

(4) It is further supported by traditional information 
and recollections of the children of Charles A. Watkins, who 
was associated with James R. Allen in most of his investments 
in Ray county, Missouri. Two of the children of Charles 
Allen Watkins still live and are conversant, traditionally, 
with the facts which led to the construction and operation 
of this first railroad west of the Mississippi river. One of the 
surviving Watkins children is Mrs. Dr. George W. Buchanan 
of Richmond, Ray county, Missouri. The other is Mrs. Marie 
Watkins Oliver of Cape Girardeau county, Missouri. 

James R. Allen and his nephew—and one-time ward— 
Charles Allen Watkins emigrated from near Farmville, county 
seat of Prince Edward county, Virginia, to Ray county, Mis- 
souri. James R. Allen and his nephew entered and “settled” 
on lands over which the present Highway No. 13 now runs, 
from a point a little east and south of Richmond to Lexington, 
Missouri. The country home was called ‘““Westover’’ in honor 
of the old homestead of Colonel William Byrd of Virginia. 
Their holdings embraced lands from the foothills in Ray 
county, southward towards Lexington, including a large 
acreage of what was then called the ‘“‘Missouri river bottom.” 

James R. Allen opened a brickyard in the hill land ad- 
joining the site of Farmville. It was at this brickyard that the 
bricks were made and burned that were used in the construc- 
tion of a large four-story flouring mill at Farmville. The 
village of Farmville was in sight of the present city of Hen- 
rietta, a station on the Wabash railroad about forty-two miles 
east of Kansas City. 

Mr. Allen not only constructed this large flouring mill at 
Farmville, but he operated a sawmill, a store and a large 
warehouse there. The family residence at that time was at 
Farmville, as were also the residence of his head miller and 
his negro quarters. The village was named Farmville in honor 
of the county seat of Prince Edward county, the county of 
his home in Virginia. At that time there were but few, if any, 
improvements between Farmville and Lexington. 
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The ‘“‘bottom lands”’ adjoining Farmville and southward 
toward Lexington were rich and fertile, and produced immense 
crops of wheat, corn, hemp, and tobacco. 

The Missouri river was at that time the only highway or 
transportation outlet for all that section of the State. Allen’s 
mill at Farmville (now Henrietta) needed a road from the 
mill to the Missouri river, from which point he could ship 
his flour and meal and other manufactured products to the 
north and south. The railroad was operated by mule power, 
not steam. It was, however, in every essential, a complete 
railroad. It had freight cars for the transportation of flour, 
meal, meat, tobacco, hemp, and other products manufactured 
at Farmville and adjoining territory to the Missouri river 
at North Lexington. It also had a car or coach for the com- 
fort and transportation of persons. The train ran on scheduled 
time according to the statement of Judge McGinnis, and made 
regular trips each day. This railroad served the merchants 
of Richmond and elsewhere in Ray county in transporting 
their goods and merchandise from the high lands across ‘‘the 
bottom” to the Missouri river. It served many of the people 
of Ray county in reaching the Missouri river boats when they 
could not otherwise haul a load or drive over the “bottom 

lands.” 

The four-story mill erected at Farmville furnished a 
great part of the flour that was consumed 75 or 80 years ago 
up and down the Missouri river. The old mill was wrecked 
a few years ago by the present owner of the land on which 
it stands, but before it was destroyed a photograph of it was 
taken by members of the Watkins family. The building of 
this mill necessitated the building of the Farmville railroad; 
and it was the first railroad constructed in Missouri. 

There was no other completed railroad in operation in 
Missouri in 1853, when the Legislature passed the above act 
to protect the Farmville railroad. The Pacific railroad had 
constructed only a few miles of its line in the county of St. 
Louis when the above act was passed. 


Author’s note: I married the youngest daughter of Mr. Charles 
Allen Watkins of ‘‘Westover’”’ in Ray county, Missouri, in 1879. The old 
Allen mill stood near the dirt road leading from Henrietta (then called 
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Richmond and Lexington Junction on the Wabash Railroad) to ‘‘West- 
over,” where my then sweetheart lived. The ruins of the old brickyard 
mentioned were visible, and my brother-in-law, the oldest son of the 
Watkins family, was thoroughly conversant with his father’s and uncle’s 
business operations, and told me about the railroad, about the flouring mill, 
the sawmill, the brickyard, the home of the Allen and Watkins family, 
the row of houses constituting the homes of the miller and other employees 
and the negro quarters. At that time the mill was in a fine state of preser- 
vation. 

Bricks burned in the old brickyard, owned by James Allen, were used 
by his brother, Dr. Thomas Allen, in building the splendid old Colonial 
home that still stands at ‘‘Easthill” in Ray county, the distance between 
“Westover” and “‘Easthill” being little more than a mile. 

Dr. Thomas Allen was the father of Henry Watkins Allen, beloved 
governor of Louisiana, during the Civil war, and of Mrs. Ephriam B. 
Ewing, whose husband was once judge of the Supreme Court. Judge 
and Mrs. Ephriam B. Ewing were the parents of Mrs. Francis M. Cockrell, 
Mrs. John R. Walker, first president of the D. A. R. in Missouri, and of 
Mrs. T. O. Towles, whose husband was one time marshal of the Supreme 
Court of Missouri. 

Dr. Thomas Allen and James Richardson Allen, as stated, were 
brothers, and came from Virginia to Missouri in 1820. James R. Allen 
was a bachelor and having been the guardian of his nephew, Charles Alien 
Watkins, lived with the Watkins family all the time after the latter mi- 
grated from Virginia to Missouri. James R. Allen was a man far above 
mediocre in cultural information as well as in common sense. He and his 
nephew (and one-time ward), Charles Allen Watkins, were among the 
very foremost citizens of Ray county, as evidenced by numerous appoint- 
ments to important boards by the General Assembly of Missouri in the ’50s. 

For instance, in 1851 James R. Allen and Judge George W. Dunn and 
Joseph S. Hughes and others of Ray county were appointed on the first 
board of directors for the incorporation of a public road running from 
Richmond, Ray county, to a point opposite the city of Lexington. (Laws 
of Missouri, 1851, pp. 358, 359, et seq.) 

Again, I find that the General Assembly of this state appointed 
James R. Allen and Charles Allen Watkins on the first board of directors 
authorized to build the Lexington and Daviess County Railroad. This 
act authorized the corporation to survey and locate a railroad from a point 
on the north bank of the Missouri river, opposite Lexington, so as to inter- 
sect the contemplated Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, at some suitable 
point in Daviess county. James R. Allen, Charles Allen Watkins, and, 
Judge Dunn and others of Ray county were named in this act as the first 
board of directors. (Laws of Missouri, 1851, pp. 316, 317, et seq.) 

It is a little remarkable that long after the death of Mr. Allen and 
of Mr. Watkins, a steam railroad was constructed from Henrietta (formerly 
Farmville) southward to the north bank of the Missouri river opposite 
Lexington; so they must have been men of business vision. 
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But that was not the only characteristic of these gentlemen. I find 
that in February, 1853, the General Assembly incorporated the Richmond 
College in Ray county, and named James R. Allen as one of the first board 
of trustees of that college. It may be interesting to you to know that 
U. S. Senator Charles J. Hughes, Jr., of Colorado attended and graduated 
from the Richmond College in the seventies. I think it was the only 
academic institution of learning that he ever attended. From the Richmond 
College he entered the law department of the University of Missouri, 
from which he graduated with distinction. Among his graduating class 
in the Richmond College was Mr. James Garner, afterwards a prominent 
lawyer in Kansas City; and Mrs. R. B. Oliver of Cape Girardeau, designer 
of our State Flag, was also a classmate and fellow graduate with Senator 
Hughes and Mr. Garner. 

The Act incorporating the Richmond College is found in the Laws of 
Missouri, 1853, at pp. 275, 276, and 277. 

Still later, in February, 1857, Charles Allen Watkins was appointed 
by the General Assembly as a member of the first board of directors of the 
Missouri Valley Railroad Company, a corporation created by an act of the 
General Assembly in 1857, and found in the Laws of Missouri, 1857, at 
page 96. 

Mr. Watkins had as his associates on this last board such men a 
General A. W. Doniphan and W. E. Price of Clay county; William Shields 
and Samuel F. Taylor of Lafayette county; C. F. Jackson (afterwards 
governor of Missouri) and John M. Lewis of Saline county; Isaac Lion- 
berger and William H. Trigg of Cooper county, and so on. 

This railroad had an authorized capital stock of $4,000,000.00 and 
was authorized to build a railroad at any point on the then proposed 
Pacific Railroad, west of Jefferson City, through Boonville in Cooper county, 
and thence through Saline county to Lexington, and from Lexington to 
any point in Jackson county that the board of directors selected. They 
were also given authority to extend branch roads in any directions they saw 
proper, not to exceed fifty miles in length. It must be remembered that 
the Allen Railroad ran from a point opposite Lexington to Farmville and 
the probability is that the Allen road would have been absorbed by the 
Pacific Railroad extending northward through Richmond, Ray county; 
but whether that conclusion is correct or not, it is important to know that 
this route of railroad authorized in 1857 designated the same route that the 
present Missouri Pacific (river route) follows from a point west of Jefferson 
City to Kansas City, Missouri. 

I mention these things simply as corroborating circumstances tending 
to establish if need be by circumstantial evidence the fact that James R. 
Allen and his nephew, Charles Allen Watkins, were interested in the 
promoting and building of railroads in Ray, Lafayette, and other counties 
in Missouri, and that James R. Allen built and completed the first railroad 
ever constructed in Missouri. I do not say it was the first steam railroad, 
for as a matter of fact, the first locomotive ever put on an iron track west 
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of the Mississippi river was in the city of St. Louis in 1852, but I do say, 
from the legislative records and from the unquestioned statement of Judge 
McGinnis, that this Farmville road of James R. Allen’s was a completed 
railroad, built from Farmville in Ray county, Missouri, to a point opposite 
Lexington, Missouri, where Mr. Allen maintained a large warehouse to 
receive and store goods awaiting the arrival and departure of the boats 
on the Missouri river.—The Author. 
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THE KANSAS CITY CHARTER OF 1875 


BY THOMAS S. BARCLAY 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Something over half a century has elapsed since the 
provisions for municipal home rule were first incorporated 
in the Missouri constitution of 1875. It is generally recognized 
that an important contribution was thus made toward the 
solution of some of the old and difficult problems which had 
arisen in the relations between the American city and the 
state of which it is a part. The exact reasons why home rule 
by constitutional grant had its origin in Missouri have long 
remained somewhat vague, although several possible explana- 
tions have been advanced. 

The states which subsequently adopted the principle did 
so without any very definite knowledge as to how the pro- 
posal originated in Missouri, because the Journal of the con- 
vention was not published until 1920, when certain significant 
facts became available.! The Proceedings, however, which 
are indispensable, have remained inaccessible, their publica- 
tion not being commenced until 1930. 

It is the purpose of this article briefly to consider the 
conditions and circumstances in connection with the adoption 
of the Kansas City charter of 1875 and to examine the claims 
made concerning any possible connection between that docu- 
ment and the principles of municipal home rule, incorporated 
in that year in the constitution of the state.? 

Some twenty-five years ago, James W. S. Peters, in an 
analysis of the then municipal government of Kansas City, 
described briefly the formation and adoption of the city 
charter of 1875 and maintained that the drafting of this docu- 
ment constituted the first exercise of the home rule charter 


Journal of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875. Isidor Loeb 
and F. C. Shoemaker, eds. (Columbia, 1920.) 

*The term “‘municipal home rule’’ indicates that a city has been empowered, 
by constitutional grant, with the authority to frame, to adopt, and to amend its 
own charter. 
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principle and was a significant event in American municipal 
history.® 

The procedure by which this charter was secured, as 
described by Peters, can be summarily stated. In the winter 
of 1875, an informal mass meeting of citizens of Kansas City, 
hastily assembled, appointed a committee of thirteen to draft 
a new charter to be submitted to the general assembly for 
enactment. This action, it was alleged, had been taken in 
response to the belief and fear that the general assembly, then 
in session, was proceeding to “interfere” in the internal affairs 
of the city by a series of amendments to the existing charter; 
amendments apparently urged upon the legislature by inter- 
ested persons from the city itself but strongly opposed by 
influential local leaders.‘ The informally designated com- 
mittee of thirteen drafted a new charter, which was subse- 
quently approved at another citizens’ meeting, transmitted 
to the legislature, and duly enacted by that body. 

Cities in Missouri had long been incorporated by special, 
or, more properly speaking, by local acts of the general 
assembly ; revisions and specific amendments were made in the 
same manner. It is difficult to discern during the period 
1822-1865 any deference toward cities on the part of succes- 
sive legislatures; under the “‘guardianship” of that body much 
legislation was enacted which regulated in minute detail many 
matters of local concern. 

By the express provisions of the constitution of 1865, the 
powers of the general assembly to pass certain special and 
local laws had been prohibited.’ Two of the enumerated 
classes of prohibitions concerned cities. One forbade the 
“establishment, altering, or vacating of any street, avenue, 
or alley in any city or town,’’* the other, the “granting to any 

4J. W. 8S. Peters, Home Rule Charter Movements in Missouri, with Special 
Reference to Kansas City, in The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, vol. XX VII, pp. 155-167 (1906). 

‘Peters, op. cit., p. 156. 

‘Constitution of Missouri, 1865, Art. IV, Sec. 27. 

‘Ibid. The passing of special acts dealing with streets, and involving real 
estate and contracting interests, had long furnished a grievance of the city 
against the legislature. The constitutions of Michigan, 1850, of Indiana, 
1851, of Iowa, 1857, and of Michigan, 1857, prohibited the vacating or altering 


of roads and streets in any city. See H. L. McBain, The Law and the Practice 
of Municipal Home Rule, (New York, 1916), pp. 59-60. 
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individual or company the right to lay down railroad tracks 
in the streets of any city or town.’ In addition to these 
specific limitations it was further provided that the ‘General 
Assembly shall pass no special law for any case for which pro- 
vision can be made by a general law; but shall pass general 
laws, providing, as far as it may deem necessary, for the cases 
enumerated in this section, and for all other cases where a 
general law can be made applicable.’’* The question was at 
once presented as to whether the legislature or the courts had 
the power to determine when a general law could be made 
applicable or when a local and special law was necessary. 
Later it was judicially decided that the courts had no power 
to review special and local laws passed by the legislature, in- 
sofar as their constitutionality under the general prohibition 
was concerned, but that the matter was one of legislative 
determination and discretion. In the decade, 1865-1875 
the legislature did not pass any general laws for the incorpora- 
tion of cities but continued unabated its practice of enacting 
special legislation.'° A considerable amount of it pertained 
directly to Kansas City. 

Kansas City in 1875 had a population of some forty 
thousand. It had been incorporated in 1853, receiving a 
special legislative charter." Subsequently, at nearly every 
session of the legislature, amendments were added to the 
charter, while in several instances thorough revisions made 
more complicated and elaborate the government of the city, 
conferring upon specifically designated corporate authorities 








7Legislatures of the several states had not hesitated to barter away, in 
defiance of the city’s interests and frequently without compensation, great 
values in the public streets, The provision in the Missouri constitution of 
1865 was the first which was directed at the specific abolition of this legislative 
practice and abuse. McBain, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 

‘Constitution of 1865, Art. IV, Sec. 27. 

*The ruling case is State of Missouri ex rel. Henderson ». County Court of 
Boone County, (1872) 56 Mo. 317. The subject is fully treated in R. E. 
Harper, Special and Local Legislation in Missouri, in Missouri Bar Bulletin, 
vol, 8, pp. 11-18 (1920). 

1Isidor Loeb, Municipal Home Rule in Missouri, in Proceedings of the 
Illinois Municipal League, 1917, p. 44. The Laws of Missouri for the decade 
contain 324 public acts and 445 special or local acts; a large majority of the latter 
deal with cities and towns, Harper, op. cit., p. 6. 

Laws of Missouri, 1852-53, pp. 244-46. The charter was almost an exact 
duplicate of the organic law of St. Joseph, Missouri, enacted in 1851 by the 
legislature, see ibid., 1850-51, pp. 88-98. 
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additional powers.” It seems probable that many, if not most, 
of these changes were made at the behest of the city officials 
or of organized and interested groups. A few, including the 
extension of the corporate limits and the establishment of 
state control of the police, were no doubt forced upon the 
legislature by the rapid growth of the municipality and the 
problems arising therefrom.” By 1875, therefore, the cor- 
porate authorities and the people genera!ly had become thor- 
oughly accustomed to legislative domination in the govern- 
ment and administration of the city and had submitted with- 
out audible complaint to legislative ‘encroachment,’ real or 
fancied, in their affairs. 


II. THE PROPOSED FUND COMMISSION BILL 


Under these circumstances, it need not have occasioned 
much surprise when, on January 14, 1875, A. H. Powell, one of 
the three representatives from Jackson county, introduced in 
the House a bill establishing a Board of Fund Commissioners 
for Kansas City and defining their powers." The bill received 
two readings and was referred to the Committee on Local 
Bills. An analysis of the proposal revealed its scope and 
significance. Two of the three Fund Commissioners, selected 
from taxpayers in the county, were to be appointed by the 
governor for terms of five years; the mayor of Kansas City 
was a member ex officio. The Board was to exercise a “general 
control” over the finances of the city. It was to certify to 
the common council the amount of money necessary to con- 
duct the government, to collect taxes, to disburse all municipal 
revenues, to manage the treasury department, to pay the 
city debt, and, with the consent of the council, to issue bonds. 
The office of city comptroller was abolished.” The purpose 
of the act, in brief, was to institute a rigid control over the 

“The more significant changes can be found in ibid., 1858-59, pp. 204-221; 


1867, pp. 18-52; 1870, pp. 327-356; 1871-72, pp. 397-415; 1873, pp. 280-295; 
1874, pp. 320-334. 

“The statute creating the Board of Police Commissioners, while not actually 
a part of the city charter, in effect amended the existing provisions for police 
administration; for the law see ibid., 1874, pp. 327-334. 

“House Journal, 28th General Assembly, p. 157. 


The complete text of the original bill is in the Kansas City Times, January 
17, 1875. 
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city’s finances and debts, administered by a state board whose 
tenure of office and powers were largely beyond the control 
of the municipal authorities. This form of legislative ‘‘tyranny”’ 
had been used with reference to certain municipal functions 
of the city of St. Louis, and was well and unfavorably known 
in other states." 

A brief inquiry into the fiscal condition of the city in 
1875 indicates clearly the dire need for a more economical and 
efficient administration of its finances. Following the panic 
of 1873 there ensued a long period of business depression. 
Taxes were collected with considerable difficulty and the 
credit of the city was seriously impaired.’’ It was failing to 
pay the interest both on its bonded and on its floating debt, 
while owing to the prevailing practice of borrowing to meet 
current obligations, the latter was rapidly increasing.’* The 
bonds were maturing under conditions that made refunding 
difficult and costly.!* The charter provisions concerning the 
city’s revenues and expenditures were so complicated as to 
render nearly impossible an orderly fiscal administration. 
The city was organized under the so-called weak mayor form 
of government. The taxing power was. vested in the common 
council, elected every year; there were certain limits as to 
rates and as to the classification of taxes. Prior to 1873 the 
council had had authority, without first submitting the pro- 
posal to the vote of the electorate, to issue bonds for a large 
number of purposes; chiefly for the construction of streets, 
sewers, and public buildings.”” In 1874, charter amendments 
prohibited the council from issuing certificates of indebtedness 
or treasury warrants as money, and made mandatory the 
submission to the qualified voters of certain types of bond 
issue." Councilmanic mismanagement, based on local free- 

“McBain, op. cit., pp. 45-48, discusses the constitutional provisions in 
several states prohibiting the creation of special commissions charged with the 
performance of municipal functions. 

1™W. H. Miller, History of Kansas City, (Kansas City, 1881), p. 160, 

1sKansas City Times, January 20, 1875. 

19[In 1873 the legislature authorized a bond issue to fund the floating debt 


of the city but apparently this heroic measure was not sufficient. Laws of 
Missouri, 1873, p. 285. 

2Laws of Missouri, 1871-72, p. 401. There were limits as to the total 
amount of bonds, the interest rate, and the term of the issue. 
"Jbid., 1874, p. 326. 
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dom and irresponsibility, and combined with laxity in assessing 
and collecting, had resulted in the creation by the legislature 
in 1874 of the office of city comptroller. This official was 
especially charged with the “preservation of the credit and 
faith of the city in relation to its public debt and other lia- 
bilities and with a general supervision over the collection 
and disbursement of the city’s revenues.” In practice, how- 
ever, tax administration was divided between the comptroller, 
appointed for one year by the mayor with the consent of the 
council, and a locally elected city assessor and city treasurer. 
There was nothing that remotely resembled an adequate 
budget and accounting system while the short term and the 
political dependence of the comptroller made impossible the 
formation and execution of any continuous policy. Under 
the prevailing practice, it was the object of successive city 
administrations to avoid definitely meeting the issue and to 
keep out of financial trouble by various and devious devices.* 
The result was confusion worse confounded. 


III. THE COMMITTEE OF THIRTEEN AND THE CHARTER 


When the news of the proposed Fund Commission Bill 
reached the city there was an immediate protest. The coun- 
cil members saw in the creation of a state board vested with 
independent financial powers a violation of the “right” of 
local self-government, and affirmed in resolutions their 
unanimous belief that the city was entirely able satisfactorily 
to administer its own affairs by officers elected by the people.” 
It was admitted by some, however, that the legislation was 
intended to save the city from bankruptcy and from further 
financial mismanagement by the corporate authorities; the 
end was desirable despite differences of opinion concerning the 
means.” Allegations were also made that the legislation 


2Ibid., p. 320 ff. 

*Tbid., p. 32. 

2'The provision in the bill for a five-year term for the two members of the 
Board appointed by the governor was meritorious because it provided for a 
continuity of financial administration so distressingly lacking. 

*Kansas City Times, January 19, 1875. 

*Ibid., January 20, 1875. See also Kansas City Journal, January 23, 1875. 
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would be to the distinct advantage of the National Water- 
works Company, of New York City, which had completed 
the year previous the installation of the municipal waterworks. 
A serious disagreement had arisen between the company and 
the city authorities, who had refused to pay the charges for 
fire protection and to meet the guaranty which the company 
claimed were contractual obligations.2”. The opponents of the 
company professed to believe that the Fund Commissioners 
would proceed promptly to settle the issue in its favor, a view 
perhaps well founded, and thus eliminate an excellent cam- 
paign issue.** Others, convinced that some legislation was 
certain to be adopted, proposed amendments which provided 
for the selection directly from Kansas City of the two Fund 
Commissioners, for their removal. for cause by the circuit court 
of the county, and for the posting of bonds by each. These 
changes were hastily incorporated in a new bill and sent to 
Jefferson City.?® 

Further agitation against the plan took the form of a 
protest meeting of citizens called by a group of civic leaders.*° 
Here resolutions were passed opposing the bill and requesting 
the legislature to defeat it.** One of the officers of the First 
National Bank, E: H. Allen, then moved that a ‘‘Committee 
of Thirteen be appointed by the chair to ascertain whether 
Kansas City needs any legislation; if any, what; that such com- 
mittee be appointed at the chair’s leisure; that it report to 
him its action; and that the chairman call a meeting of the 
citizens after they had so reported, and submit their action to 


27History of Kansas City, Theodore 8. Case, Ed., (Syracuse, N. Y., 1888), 
p. 88. 

2*The story of the efforts of the city to secure a modern and adequate 
water supply is long and intricate. Local attempts had failed in 1870 and in 
1871. In 1873 the legislature had granted the city, through a locally selected 
board, the authority to contract for the construction of a water plant. Laws 
of Missouri, 1873, pp. 286-295. This had been done in 1874, and the board 
guaranteed to the company net earnings to the amount of $56,000 per year and 
agreed to pay for water used for fire purposes. C. W. Whitney, Kansas City, 
Its History and Its People, (Chicago, 1908), p. 280. .The dispute was an issue 
in several local campaigns subsequent to 1875 and w&s not adjusted until 1879. 
See Roy Ellis, Civic History of Kansas City, Missouri, (Springfield, 1930), 
Pp. 128-133. 

2*Kansas City Times, January 22, 1875. 

%*Jbid., January 21, 1875. 
“Ibid., January 22, 1875. 
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such assemblage.’ This positive expression was unanimously 
adopted. 


The origins of the Fund Commission Bill, which had re- 
mained somewhat obscure, were soon made plain. Charges 
had been made that it had been prepared by several local 
lawyers in consultation with the officers of the First National 
Bank and of the Mastin Bank.* Both of these institutions 
had advanced money to the city to meet current obligations; 
neither had received payment.** Formal statements were 
now made by responsible persons which in large measure 
confirmed the rumors.* It appeared that early in January, 
1875, the banks had not only refused to advance additional 
funds to the city on any terms, but had agreed, in conference 
with the mayor and with leading business men, to insist upon 
a thorough reform of the city’s fiscal administration.* There 
can be little doubt that the Fund Commission Bill was written 
in Kansas City and taken to the capital by interested persons 
with the knowledge and reluctant approval of Mayor S. D. 
Woods.*? The mayor and most of the administrative officials 
frankly acknowledged the situation; the council, however, was 
loath to accept the accomplished facts, and favored a com- 
promising and temporizing policy. 

The Committee of Thirteen, all ‘eminent and prominent 
citizens,’’** proceeded carefully to consider the financial prob- 
lems of the city and the solution therefor. Their meetings 

Ibid. 

“Miller, op. cit., p. 160. 

“The First National Bank had loaned $20,000 in 1873 and $10,000 in 1874, 
Kansas City Times, January 22, 1875. 

*See letters of E. H. Allen and of others in Kansas City Times, January 25, 
26, 1875. 

“Ibid. 

s7The banking firm of J. J. Mastin and Company was the second largest 
in the city. The cashier, Thomas H. Mastin, had been active in local Demo- 
cratic politics and an officer of the company which owned and published the 
Kansas City Times, then a Democratic organ. The president of the newspaper 
was Amos Green, politician and reputed local boss. Whitney, op cit., p. 377. 
The Mastin Bank had advanced large sums to the National Waterworks Com- 
pany and the failure of the city and the company to settle their differences 
was very detrimental to the bank. In fact, it failed in 1879 owing to the large 
amount of ‘‘frozen loans”’ to the waterworks company, Case, op. cit., pp. 108-109. 

*Kansas City Journal, January 23, 1875. Several bankers and lawyers 
representing banking interests were members of the committee. Four were 
officers or directors of the First National Bank. 
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were open to the public and were reported in considerable 
detail by the press. They declared in a prepared statement 
that “some legislation is necessary for the improved manage- 
ment of the finances of the city.’** The municipal debt had 
increased in eight years from $600,000.00 to $1,600,000.00 with 
distressingly little to show for it; during the period 1870-1874 
the city had spent each year about $200,000.00 more than its 
income.*® Some days later, a competent observer wrote that 
the ‘‘committee has been thorough in its work and has revised 
the whole charter and revenue system, and devised a method 
for extricating us from present embarrassments.’” It 
addressed to the citizens of Kansas City a complete statement 
of the fiscal condition, together with a revision of the 
charter provisions concerning financial administration which 
altered in important particulars the bill then before the legis- 
lative committee. For the Fund Commission there was sub- 
stituted a Board of Comptrollers of three members, appointed 
by the Mayor with councilmanic confirmation, and vested 
with many of the same powers of financial supervision as those 
proposed in the original bill. The statement of the Thirteen 
declared that they had made “such verbal changes in other 
parts of the charter as will make the whole harmonious.” 
There was nothing to indicate that an entirely new charter 
had been contemplated or prepared. Finally, a citizens’ 
meeting was called for the consideration of the work of the 
Thirteen. 


The meeting was, according to reports, ‘‘well attended”’ 
but no specific estimates were then made as to the number 
present. One contemporary account leaves the very definite 
impression that the time and attention were devoted solely 
to the taxation and revenue recommendations of the com- 
mittee and that not one word of discussion was heard concern- 





3%*As submitted by the comptroller, the figures were as follows: Bonded 
debt, $1,261,386.17; floating debt, $234,558.36; unpaid matured bonds and 
unpaid coupons, $100,000.00; back taxes, $444,493.78. Kansas City Times, 
February 3, 1875. 

“oT bid. 

“Kansas City Journal, February 3, 1875. 

“The full text of the amendments appears in the daily press, with detailed 
explanations added thereto. 
“Kansas City Times, February 3, 1875. 
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ing a new charter.“ Another account declared that “Mr. 
Allen, a member of the committee, stated that he had not 
finished his report; that he had forgotten to state that the 
committee had gone through the charter entire, and arranged 
it so that every amendment would harmonize, and that the 
bill recommended a reduction of all salaries paid to city 
officers.’"® Likewise, another member, Mr. Gage, stated that 
the rest of the amendments were ‘“‘very long’’ and that to 
read them would consume too much time; his summary, 
therefore, was devoted entirely to financial issues.“6 Without 
opposition, and, indeed, without discussion, resolutions were 
adopted which announced that the people of Kansas City 
had met in convention, had adopted the recommendations of 
the Committee as the most feasible solution for financial 
stabilization, and had requested the legislature ‘‘to pass the 
bill as proposed.” 

It is exceedingly doubtful whether the ‘“‘people of Kansas 
City’’ who so voted had any realization that they were, in 
effect, endorsing a completely new fundamental law. Neither 
Mr. Allen nor Mr. Gage so declared, and it is certain that no 
proposed charter was read, even in major portion, to the 
citizens thus assembled; nor was any charter printed in the 
press either prior or subsequent to the meeting. Allen read 
only so much of the proposed amendments as had already 
appeared in the Kansas City Times." There had been no 
discussion of the need for a new charter, or even for a thor- 
ough revision of the one then in force. The available evidence 
seems clearly to indicate that those who attended the meeting 
voted only for a revised Fund Commission Bill, with such 
fiscal and administrative changes as were urged by the Com- 
mittee of Thirteen. In view of these facts, it is difficult to 
accept the statement of Peters that ‘‘the citizens of Kansas 
City . . . held a mass meeting which appointed a committee 
of thirteen . . . to draft a new charter to be submitted to the 
Legislature then in session. . . . This charter, drafted by a 


‘1Ibid., February 4, 1875. 

“Kansas City Journal, February 4, 1875. 
“Kansas City Times, February 13, 1875. 
“11 bid. 
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citizens’ committee of thirteen, was doubtless the first exercise 
of this home rule charter idea.”** He also maintains that the 
charter was “complete in every detail,’’** and seems to imply 
that it was considered and approved, as a charter, by the 
citizens before its submission to the legislature. In point of 
fact, some of the most essential features of the procedure of 
municipal home rule were entirely lacking. There was noth- 
ing particularly new in the practice of submitting to the leg- 
islature proposals which originated in the city or among in- 
terested groups. The appointment of a special committee 
at a citizens’ meeting, in reality an informal mass meeting, 
to formulate the proposals, may be said to mark a new de- 
parture, at least in Missouri, in the relations between the leg- 
islature and the city.®° 


IV. THE REVISED CHARTER AND THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


When the “‘charter’’ was approved at the second assem- 
blage, a sub-committee of the Committee of Thirteen was 
authorized to take to Jefferson City the recommended changes 
and to urge upon the Legislature their immediate considera- 
tion. Stephen P. Twiss, a Republican representative from 
Jackson county and former mayor of Kansas City, intro- 
duced in the House “an act to amend, revise, consolidate, 
and reduce into one act the various acts incorporating the 
City of Kansas and the various acts and parts of acts amenda- 
tory thereto.’*' Cursory examination of this bill soon re- 
vealed the fact that it included a complete and thorough re- 
vision of the entire charter, as well as the new revenue and 
taxation amendments. 

The bill was read twice and referred to the Committee 
on Local Bills. Members of this committee had already been 
urged by those representing the Committee of Thirteen to 

48Peters, op. cit., pp. 156-157. 

“1bid. 

“The chairman of the Committee of Thirteen was William Warner; he 
was the author of the new charter or the major part of it. He had been both 
city attorney and mayor of Kansas City, elected as a Republican, and his in- 
fluence seems to have dominated the committee's deliberations. Case, op. cit., 
p. 427. Peters, op. cit., p. 156, erroneously states that Warner was mayor in 


1875. 
“House Journal, 28th General Assembly, p. 498. 
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report out the bill quickly and favorably, but it was announced 
that the matter would be thoroughly investigated and no 
action taken until it was certain that the bill had the ap- 
proval of the people of Kansas City. An advocate of the 
charter informed the legislative committee that it had been 
approved by ‘“‘five or six hundred persons at a mass meeting,”’ 
a statement obviously untrue.* 

Observers of the situation at the capital were not slow 
to make known to the people of Kansas City the develop- 
ments concerning the legislation. The contention that the 
people of the community had urged the changes was strongly 
denied. Less than two hundred persons, it was declared, had 
been present at the so-called ratification meeting of Febru- 
ary 3." A political correspondent wrote that “the greater part 
of the bill as presented to the House on Tuesday by Mr. 
Twiss, at the interest of its keepers and sponsors, had not been 
published or otherwise reported to the people in detail. Its 
contents are unknown to them, the committee declaring orally 
only so much as they expected would be swallowed by the few 
who were present to hear their report.” Charges of bad 
faith were made against individual members of the Com- 
mittee of Thirteen. What Warner and Gage had assured 
the meeting were “‘mere details,”’ too long to be read and re- 
lating solely to the city finances, had become suddenly trans- 
formed into an entirely new charter, ‘“‘a formidable document 
containing over five hundred pages of legal cap paper closely 
written.’ It was asserted, and apparently widely believed 
throughout the city, that much of the new charter had been 
prepared subsequent to the second mass meeting.” 

On the other hand, supporters of the “revised charter,” 
as it was now coming to be designated, insisted that it had 
been read at the meeting, so far as practicable, and the parts 
not read “so epitomized that all knew just what the pro- 
visions were.””*® The charter was comprehensively character- 





“Kansas City Times, February 10, 1875. 
“Ibid., February 11, 1875. 

“Ibid. 

‘sIbid., February 13, 1875. 

“Ibid., February 14, 16, 1875. 

‘Ibid. 

**Kansas City Journal, February 12, 1875. 
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ized as a ‘‘measure coming up from the people; they in mass 
meeting appointed the committee and they in mass meeting 
unanimously adopted the report . . . so the people of Kansas 
City ask the Legislature to adopt these measures just as 
presented.”’®* It is difficult fully to accept this interpretation. 
The revision was so long and detailed that, if it had been 
summarized, which seems highly doubtful, not very many 
would have understood its complicated purport or realized they 
were, in reality, passing upon a new fundamental law. Per- 
haps the advocates of the revision believed that no objec- 
tion would have been offered to endorsing a new charter as 
there seemed to be some need for one; perhaps it was natural 
to accept the recommendations of a group of leading citizens 
which represented both political parties. But whether such 
procedure embodied many of the principles of municipal 
home rule is decidedly doubtful. 


At Jefferson City, meanwhile, the Committee on Local 
Bills was besieged by Kansas Citians who respectively advo- 
cated and opposed the Charter Amendment Bill, as it was 
officially known. Up to this time the issue had not been in- 
volved in partisan politics, but it now began to be charged by 
the Democratic Times that the legislation was a Republican 
plot, designed to give that party control of the city adminis- 
tration.®® Personal and political hostility was increasingly 
manifest at the capital and in Kansas City. In a general 
way, the division was between the “‘regular’” Democrats of 
the city and a combination of “irregular” Democrats and 
Republicans." The city administration and the council were 
Democratic and “regular.’”’” The Legislature was over- 
whelmingly Democratic in both houses,® and probably would 
beinclined te recognize the “regulars,’’ especially as they were 
in complete control for the first time in five years. A majority 
of the Thirteen were Republicans and “‘irregular’’ Democrats. 


‘8Jbid., February 9, 1875. 

*oKansas City Times, February 16, 1875. 

“Jbid., February 18, 1875. In the municipal election of 1873 a so-called 
Citizens Ticket, non-partisan in character, had defeated the candidates of the 
major parties. In 1875 party politics were in a confused state. 

“The figures were, Senate, Democrats 28, Republicans 6; House, Democrats 
99, Republicans 32. Missouri Statesman, December 4, 1874. 
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Of the members of the Committee on Loca! Bills, five were 
Democrats and two were Republicans.“ After adopting in 
the Committee, by a strictly party vote of 4 to 2, certain 
amendments to the charter bill, it was decided, after a con- 
ference with all factions, to send to Kansas City a sub-com- 
mittee of two to confer with the corporate authorities and with 
other interested groups, and to discover, if possible, local 
opinion on the measure.“ The members selected were F. M. 
Turner, of Marion, and E. A. Chapman, of Newton, both of 
whom were Democrats. 

The sub-committee held hearings in Kansas City and was 
addressed by those who favored the passage of the bill with- 
out change and by those who in large measure accepted 
it, but desired several important amendments.™ At a con- 
ference in the mayor’s office, a group of ‘‘representative Demo- 
crats’”’ recommended five changes. Four of these concerned 
taxation and revenue, the other restored state administrative 
control of the police which had been abolished in the original 
bill. The most significant amendment provided for the 
immediate appointment by the then mayor and council of 
the Board of Comptrollers; others authorized a loan to meet 
certain current expenses and the reduction of penalties for 
the non-payment of taxes.*7 

The advocates of the original bill, apparently hopeful 
that the Legislature might pay heed, called another mass 
meeting, the third. The citizens, after being addressed by 
several members of the Committee of Thirteen, adopted 
resolutions which reaffirmed its work, describing it as “certain 
changes and amendments to the city charter,” requesting the 
Legislature to enact it without change, and condemning the 
five amendments urged by the Democrats. In view of the 
political exigencies of the situation the action of the meeting 
seemed singularly futile. The sub-committee returned to the 
capital committed to the support of the five amendments. 





® House Journal, 28th General Assembly, p. 110. 

“Kansas City Times, February 20, 1875. 

“Ibid., February 22, 1875. 

“Idid., February 21, 1875. 

Ibid., February 23, 1875. 

“Ibid. See also Kansas City Journai, February 22, 1875. 
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These were placed before the full committee, and, by another 
party vote, were adopted. The only one which developed 
opposition centered around the appointment of the Board of 
Comptrollers. The majority members of the legislative com- 
mittee accepted the opinion of the Kansas City Democratic 
leaders, namely, that the Board should be designated im- 
mediately by the mayor. The opponents insisted that the 
Board be elected; they apparently feared the influence which 
Green and Mastin, in behalf of the waterworks company, 
would exert on the mayor.®® The local Democratic spokes- 
men were convinced that such procedure would be generally 
regarded as an expression of lack of confidence in Mayor 
Woods and in the Council. With the assurance that the 
Committee on Local Bills had accepted the recommendations 
of the Kansas City Democrats, the opposition of the latter 
to the new charter was withdrawn. Both the advocates and 
the opponents of the bill in its revised form returned to Kansas 
City; the financial situation was acute and all agreed that 
prompt action was needed to avert new difficulties. 


Vv. THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND THE CHARTER 


On March 1, 1875, the chairman of the committee re- 
ported favorably to the House the Kansas City Charter 
Bill, that is, the bill originally prepared by the Committee 
of Thirteen and introduced by Twiss, together with the various 
committee amendments.”* In addition to the five amendments 
there were seventeen others, technical in character.“ The 
Republican minority, led by Twiss, concentrated their op- 
position upon the immediate appointment by the mayor, 
with councilmanic confirmation, of the Board of Comptrollers. 
An amendment, prepared by Twiss, was offered from the 
floor by E. W. Tittmann, a St. Louis Republican. It pro- 
vided for the election in April, 1875, of the first Board; sub- 
sequently the members were to be appointed by the mayor.” 


“Municipal elections were then held on the first Tuesday in April of each 
year. 
House Journal, 28th General Assembly, p. 813. 
nIbid., pp. 814-815. 

"Ibid., p. 816. 
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This amendment was declared out of order by the presiding 
officer; his ruling, on appeal, was sustained by the House.” 
After some additional parliamentary skirmishing the bill 
was ordered to engrossment.™ The debate in the House was 
extended. When Tittmann’s amendment was being con- 
sidered it was again charged that the mayor was under the 
control of Green and of the banking firm, Mastin and Com- 
pany.” The possible danger of allowing him, just at the 
close of his term, to name officials with such great power, 
was obvious. A Democratic member asserted that three- 
fourths of the people of Kansas City opposed this arrange- 
ment but that “the boss Green and others of his stripe in- 
sisted that the Simonpure Democracy demanded the amend- 
ments.’ A member of the sub-committee on Local Bills 
defended the plan and declared it was supported by a great 
majority of the party.” With this view the Democrats in 
the Legislature, with some five or six exceptions, seemed fully 
to agree. The Kansas City supporters of the legislation were 
convinced that its passage was certain. 

The chairman of the Committee on Engrossed Bills re- 
ported out the bill as engrossed on March 3, ready for the third 
reading and final vote for passage.”* Twiss moved indefinite- 
ly to postpone; this motion was defeated by a large majority.”® 
Whereupon, the bill on the final roll-call failed to pass by the 
close vote of 54 to 51.” The solid Republican strength in the 
House had been marshalled against it by Twiss, together 
with twenty-one Democratic votes. A motion to reconsider 
was hastily presented by a St. Louis Democrat and was 
adopted 64 to 44.%§ The Democratic members who voted 
against the bill were actuated by several motives. Some rural 
members may have believed that the new charter would in- 
crease the power of the alleged city boss; some were quite in- 





Ibid. 
“Ibid. 
™St. Louis Republican, March 2, 1875. 

“Ibid. 

™Kansas City Journal, March 2, 1875. 

™sHouse Journal, 28th General Assembly, p. 852. 
mI bid. 

“Ibid. 

“Ibid. 
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different about the revised charter; some were not certain 
whether the people of Kansas City actually desired or needed 
the contemplated changes. The chief factor was probably 
the latter. Twiss had led the opposition with skill and in- 
genuity but he would have been powerless had the Demo- 
cratic strength remained intact. 

The day following the unexpected defeat of the bill, a 
Democratic caucus was held. A resolution was presented 
making the adoption of the charter a party matter." Mes- 
sages and resolutions obviously inspired by groups in Kansas 
City, were read to the caucus. These predicted the local de- 
feat of the party if the charter legislation was not enacted. 
Strong objections, both by rural and by St. Louis members, 
were voiced against making a local bill a caucus measure; 
especially if, as in this case, the Democrats in the Legislature 
were themselves divided upon the issue. To the majority 
who so objected it was a matter of policy rather than of 
opposition to the charter bill, although the uncertainty which 
was believed to exist concerning the real attitude of the citi- 
zens of the municipality toward the charter no doubt influ- 
enced several legislators in their decision not to commit the 
party organization.“ A substitute resolution, omitting the 
bill, was adopted. ‘When a caucus attempts to foist a purely 
local measure upon Democrats as a party measure, the result 
turns out a pitiable failure,”’ declared a competent observer.™ 
The chairman of the Committee on Local Bills indicated no 
inclination to call up the motion to reconsider, and, as the 
session was nearly ended, the possibility for passage seemed 
dubious. 

The news of the failure of the bill caused its proponents 
in Kansas City to renew their efforts both at home and at the 
state capital. Another mass meeting, the fourth, was hastily 
called. It was ostensibly for a reasoned consideration of the 
issue, but much disorder and confusion prevailed. Amos 
Green proposed as a compromise that the Board of Comp- 
trollers be elected, but the chairman of the meeting de- 

"St, Louis Republican, March 5, 1875. 
“Ibid. 


“Kansas City Journal, March 7, 1875. 
*St. Louis Republican, March 6, 1875. 
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clared, amid considerable turmoil, that a substitute motion 
denouncing the five amendments had been adopted. The 
Democrats thereupon charged that the meeting had been 
packed by the opponents of the measure and was in no way 
indicative of the real opinion of the electorate. The con- 
troversy continued to center around the time and the method 
of electing the Board of Comptrollers. The most feasible 
plan seemed to be that of popular election at the same time 
and in the same manner as for the other corporate authori- 
ties. This plan had first been presented by the Committee 
of Thirteen but the Kansas City Democratic leaders now were 
willing to accept it. It was further reported that this arrange- 
ment was satisfactory to Twiss, who would support it in the 
House.*” Two local politicians took to Jefferson City the 
proposition which had been defeated at the citizens’ meeting, 
whether or not by an unfair ruling it was difficult to say, 
and assured the members of the Legislature that ‘‘there were 
not ten men in Kansas City, except the Radical fire-eaters, 
who will be opposed to this compromise.’’** The objection 
to the bill seemed so lessened as to warrant the belief that it 
could, under the compromise, be passed.*® An additional 
complication, however, shortly became evident. Convinced 
that the supporters of the bill were willing to adopt the plan 
for the elective board, Twiss announced his opposition to 
reconsideration of the legislation under any circumstances.* 
He apparently hoped that a combination of Republicans 
and rural Democrats would defeat it, as the legislative leaders 
were preparing to call up and to pass the measure.” 

The motion for reconsideration was introduced on March 17 
by Phelps, the chairman of the local bills committee. In pre- 
senting his motion, he informed the House that “the poli- 
ticians of Kansas City having got into a contest whether the 
outgoing or the incoming administration should appoint the 


*1t is an open question as to what actually occurred at the meeting. The 
press reports are highly partisan and differ radically; see Kansas City Times 
and Kansas City Journal for March 9, and 10, 1875. 

**Kansas City Times, March 17, 1875. 

**St, Louis Republican, March 11, 1875. 

Ibid. 

Kansas City Times, March 17, 1875. 

“Ibid, 
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comptroller, he now proposed, if the bill was reconsidered, to 
amend it so as to make them elective by the people.” The 
House was assured by Twiss that the people of Kansas City 
did not desire the bill, regardless of any proposed changes.” 
The motion was defeated, 52 to 41, with 27 absent.“ Twenty- 
eight Democrats voted against reconsideration, among them 
Powell and Spruill, the two Democrats from Jackson County. 
Twiss demonstrated again his parliamentary skill and elo- 
quence but it is difficult to believe that he was moved by any 
other than the political factors in the situation. 

The defeat of the motion to reconsider seemed difinitely 
to kill the bill. Much bitter recrimination followed by both 
groups in Kansas City. Their failure to agree and their 
bickerings had antagonized members of the Legislature. 
That body was reported as ‘“‘bored to death with the discordant 
representations, and had probably concluded that the people 
of Kansas City did not know what they wanted themselves.’ 
But the municipal authorities and other informed persons 
fully realized the precarious financial situation. The date 
for the adjournment of the Legislature had been fixed and 
concerted action was essential. It was also obvious that the 
prevailing disagreement between the Democratic organiza- 
tion on the one hand, and the Committee of Thirteen and 
Twiss, on the other, must be settled before further action 
would be considered by the Legislature. Accordingly, the 
representatives of the various groups joined forces in the 
preparation of a new measure which reconciled the conflict- 
ing views. E. H. Allen, one of the most prominent of the 
Thirteen, S. D. Woods, the Mayor, W. B. Napton, the Comp- 
troller, and two others went to the capital where, in consulta- 
tion with the Jackson county delegation, what purported to 
be a new measure was written.” It was, in reality, nearly a 





ta 4" Tbid., March 20, 1875. 

% Kansas City Journal, March 18, 1875. 
» House Journal, 28th General Assembly, p. 1095. 
fe ‘Kansas City Times, March 18, 1875. 

* ‘With the exeption of the Democratic caucus of March 4, members of the 
Senate had not participated actively in the charter legislation, while the Senate 
as a body, had not considered the bill. 
pie °"Kansas City Times, March 23, 1875. The delegation consisted of three 
members, two Democrats and one Republican. 
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copy of the amended bill but the chief bone of contention, 
the provision relating to the Board of Comptrollers, was 
radically changed. Provision was made for the appointment 
by the incoming mayor, with the consent of the council, of 
one comptroller, who was to hold office for one year and who 
was given the same powers as had originally been delegated 
to the Fund Commission and later to the Board of Comp- 
trollers. In substance, the new arrangement was much like 
the one already in existence save for the important additions 
to his powers of financial supervision and control. 

The revised act, upon which all were agreed, was placed 
in charge of the formerly obdurate Twiss. On March 22, he 
introduced a bill for the revised charter and explained the 
merits of the proposal. It was read twice, called up again 
in a few minutes, and, under a suspension of the rules, read 
a third time, and unanimously passed by the House.** The 
bill went the same day to the Senate, where it was introduced 
and passed under a suspension of the rules.** Two days later 
Governor Hardin signed the bill for the amended charter of 
Kansas City.!% It went into operation immediately, and, 
supplemented by subsequent legislation, it continued in effect 
until 1889. In that year, the city, having acquired the popu- 
lation required by the Constitution of 1875 for the exercise 


of municipal home rule, framed and adopted its first home 
rule charter.!% 


VI. CONCLUSION 


In view of the circumstances, it can hardly be said that 
in the framing and adoption of the Kansas City charter of 
1875 any considerable application of the principle and the 
practice of municipal home rule can be discerned; certainly 
there is little evidence that would justify the rather compre- 
hensive claims of Mr. Peters.’* Too much importance should 


*sHouse Journal, 28th General Assembly, pp. 1194, 1201. 

*Senate Journal, 28th General Assembly, pp. 518, 522-23. 

107 bid., p. 1316. 

11Jn 1888, the electorate rejected a charter prepared by a Board of Free- 
holders in 1887. 

12Peters maintains that the idea of constitutional home rule was, during 
the winter of 1875, ‘‘being discussed in the press,”’ op. cit., p. 157. In point 
of fact, no discussion of home rule was heard until the late summer of 1875 and 
it was then confined almost entirely to the city of St. Louis, 
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not be attached to the so-called ratification meetings, partly 
because of the meagre attendance, but chiefly because those 
present at the second citizens’ meeting, the most important 
of the four, did not in reality vote on a new charter and were 
to a considerable extent misled by the speakers. It is easy to 
overemphasize the work of hastily improvised meetings and 
to read into their decisions, at a later time, some significant 
meaning and interpretation. 

It has been maintained that the charter bill was adopted 
after a contest “in which the dominant party of the state took 
sides against the people of Kansas City.”!* This is indeed a 
singular contention. The record proves that the Democratic 
members of the Legislature, save for a minority led by Mc- 
Clelland, of Lafayette county, were willing to enact the leg- 
islation, provided that they knew what was actually desired 
and needed. The Legislature was no doubt displeased at the 
various manifestations of political incapacity on the part of 
the citizens and politicians of Kansas City, as evidenced by 
their quarrels and disagreements during the winter of 1875. 
When it became apparent, however, that a substantial unani- 
mity of agreement had been reached by the factions in the 
city, the bill was passed without opposition. No attempt was 
made to force on the city unpopular or unjust legislation. 

The practice of having interested local groups prepare 
charter amendments for submission to the legislature and of 
having these proposals sponsored by the local representatives 
was not new in 1875. In effect, that is what was done in 
Kansas City, although it is of some significance that the 
Committee of Thirteen was authorized by a citizens’ meeting. 
In the final adoption of the charter neither the people nor the 
legislature, as such, had much voice, as the decision was made 
by influential persons representing the city, in conference 
with legislative and party leaders. Finally, the charter of 
1875, although in legal form and enactment purporting to 
be a new fundamental municipal law, was essentially a dupli- 
cation, save for the financial sections, of the charter then in 
operation. 


1%Miller, op. cit., p. 160. 
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JOSEPH B. McCULLAGH 
BY WALTER B. STEVENS 


FIFTH ARTICLE 
MACK IN FIFTEEN CONVENTIONS 


As reporter or correspondent Joseph B. McCullagh 
attended fifteen national conventions. From a press seat 
he saw all the presidential nominations, from Lincoln in 1864 to 
Cleveland in 1888. ‘There are men,” he said, “who have 
attended all the Democratic conventions in this time and 
there are men who have attended all the Republican con- 
ventions in this time; but the number who have attended all 
of both sides is, I think, very small.” 


In two of these conventions, he was more than a looker 
and listener with pencil and pad. In 1872 Grant was nom- 
inated for president without opposition. Over the second 
place there was “an acrimonious quarrel” between the friends 
of Schuyler Colfax, who had been vice-president in Grant’s 
first term, and the friends of Senator Wilson. Mack par- 
ticipated : 


Mr. Wilson always asserted that he entered the canvass at the request 
of Mr. Colfax and on the assurance that he (Colfax) would not be a candi- 
date. Colfax changed his mind, however, and made strong efforts to be 
declared his own successor. The principal opponents of Colfax were the 
newspaper correspondents, who had come to dislike him as a puff-seeker. 
To leave the name of Mr. Colfax out of the account of any public function 
at which he was present was to be sent for and censured. Senator Nye, 
of Nevada, once chuckled in the cloak room over the possession of a 
curiosity for which Barnum would give much money. Come to find out, it 
was a newspaper in which the name of Colfax did not appear even once. 
The scheme for his defeat was well managed. The correspondents made a 
table of the probable result of the first ballot. It showed about one-third 
for Colfax, one-third for Wilson, and the remainder scattered among 
favorite sons from the different states. This was before the adoption of the 
rule which now prevents any state from changing its vote until another 
ballot has been taken. The great point with the Wilson men was to get 
the first change in their favor. They surrounded the chairman, and when 
the roll call was completed they shouted to him, “the gentleman from 
Virginia,”” whe they knew was ready to change his state’s vote from John 
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F. Lewis, senator from Virginia, to Henry Wilson. ‘The gentleman from 
Virginia has the floor,” said the Chairman. ‘Virginia changes her entire 
vote from John F. Lewis to Henry Wilson.” That settled it. In five 
minutes enough changes of complimentary votes had been made to nom- 
inate Henry Wilson. On the other hand the vote of Tennessee was ready 
to change from Horace Maynard to Schuyler Colfax, and undoubtedly 
if this change had been made before that of Virginia there would have been 
a stampede to Colfax and he would have been nominated. 


THE GREATEST OF THE FIFTEEN CONVENTIONS 


In the opinion of Mr. McCullagh that of 1880 was the 
greatest of all the conventions. And he also thought “the 
greatest event of that convention was the speech of Mr. 
Conkling, putting General Grant in nomination” for a third 
term. It was in that Convention, Mack stood on his press 
desk and led the cheering. 


When the State of New York was called Mr. Conkling stepped up to 
the reporters’ platform, where he mounted a reporter’s table and, having 
quoted the famous quatrain from Miles O'Reilly, “When asked what State 
he hails from,” began a speech which for aggressiveness has never been 
equaled on a similar occasion. ‘Mr. President,” said he, “acting under 
instructions from the Republican party of the great State of New York, 
instructions which I dare not (great emphasis on the “I”’ and much on the 
“dare not’’) disregard.” As he uttered these words he shook his fingers at 
the anti-Grant members of the New York delegation, who were seated very 
close to him, as if to say to them that they had disregarded their instructions 
in a shameful and traitorous way. He raised a perfect storm of hisses and 
applause when, a little further on, he said ‘The caididate whom I shall 
present has no telegraph wire running from this hall to his home.” Every- 
body in the convention knew that this was a reference to the fact that there 
was a telegraph wire in operation between the convention hall and Mr. 
Blaine’s residence in Washington. Another storm of hissing and applause 
followed. But the disturbance reached its limit when Mr. Conkling 
said that if his candidate was nominated no defensive campaign would be 
necessary. The Blaine men took this as an allusion to the Little Rock 
and Fort Smith matter, and raised such a hissing as was never before heard 
under any roof. It was not all hissing, though. The Grant men applauded 
quite as lustily as the anti-Grant men hissed, and divided the time about 
equally with their opponents. The storm would die down slowly and then 
rise slowly. In one of the intervals between bursts Mr. Conkling, who 
seemed to be the only undisturbed man in the 20,000 which the hall con- 
tained, turned to the presiding officer and placidly observed. ‘This does 
not come out of my time, I hope,” alluding to the time limit on nominating 
speeches, which, I believe, was fifteen minutes. Mr. Conkling kept General 
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Grant’s name out of his speech until he had reached the last sentence. 
When he mentioned it there was a pandemonium of forty-five minutes 
duration. His speech was something to be seen rather than something to 
be heard. As between a blind man who could hear and a deaf man who 
could see, the latter would have had the more enjoyment. He was dressed 
neatly without a particle of gaudiness and his clothes fitted him as if they 
had grown upon him. In the outside pocket of his coat he had a sheet of 
paper full of notes, to which he occasionally referred, but never to the detri- 
ment of his delivery. 


Garfield followed Conkling in the 1880 convention, 
presenting the name of John Sherman. Mr. McCullagh said 
many thought Garfield’s speech “surpassed Conkling’s in 
literary merit and finish.” 


But it was entirely devoid of the porcupine quills which were thrust 
into every thing and everybody by Mr. Conkling. Mr. Garfield began by 
alluding to the tumult caused by Mr. Conkling’s speech, and reminded his 
hearers that the depth of the sea was measured from the ocean’s calm and 
not from the crest of the topmost wave. Not here in this tempest would the 
contest be decided, but in the quiet of domestic life in the “chilly days 
of November.” Somebody afterward reminded him that the expression 
“chilly days of November” might be reduced to ridicule by the enemy 
during the campaign, and he changed it to a less vulnerable phrase in the 
speech given out for publication. It has often been said that Garfield’s 
speech did more for Garfield than for Sherman, in whose behalf it was 
made. But Garfield was a favorite in the convention all the time, as was 
manifested in the applause which he received from the galleries every time 
he entered the hall. The friends of both Blaine and Grant might well have 
looked upon him as a dangerous man to both. Garfield’s victory was not 
to be predicted until the thirty-fourth ballot. Then Wisconsin cast most 
of her votes for him, and the announcement was received with such applause 
that everybody could see that he was to win the prize, which he did on the 
thirty-sixth ballot. 


A LINCOLN STORY 


Of his first convention experience in 1867 Mr. McCullagh’ 
recalled ‘“‘nothing of great interest.” 


The renomination of Lincoln was a foregone conclusion, brought about 
by a demand from the people as opposed to a desire of the politicians, 
Missouri cast twenty-two votes for General Grant, but all the other States 
were for Lincoln, and Missouri soon moved to make the nomination unani- 
mous. There was a little stir over the vice-presidency, but Parson Brown- 
low’s appeal for Andrew Johnson carried the day. We are indebted to 
this convention for one of Mr. Lincoln’s little stories—that about ‘‘swapping 
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horses while crossing a stream.’’ When informed of his renomination Mr. 
Lincoln said that he could not account for it, except by an incident that 
happened out in Illinois once. Two men were riding on horseback from 
opposite sides of a small river. They met in midstream, and one of them 
said to the other, ‘That’s a fine horse! how will you trade?” “Oh,” 
said the other, ‘its a bad time to swap horses when you're crossing a 
stream." “Crossing a stream” meant for Mr. Lincoln at that time conduct- 
ing a war, and “swapping horses’ meant changing’, Presidents. 


THE PLATFORM ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS WROTE 


That the platform of the Democratic convention of 1864 
was written by Alexander H. Stephens, Vice-President of the 
Confederacy, Mr. McCullagh believed. That convention 
met in Chicago and nominated McClellan and Pendleton. 
The platform declared the war a failure and advocated 
resort to “the arts of statesmanship’ to restore the Union. 


This platform was presented by Mr. C. L. Vallandingham, of Ohio, 
who had been exiled'to the South by General Burnside, and, after remaining 
in that section for seme time, had run the blockade and landed in Canada, 
where he stood, in the phrase of the day, ‘“‘watching and waiting over the 
border.” A few days before the convention he crossed the line into the 
United States and appeared at a meeting in Ohio, where he made a bitter 
speech and was chosen a delegate. The platform, which he, as chairman of 
the committee on resolutions, presented to the Chicago convention, was, 
I have every reason te believe, written by Alexander H. Stephens, Vice- 
President of the Confederacy, and given to Mr. Vallandingham for the 
purpose for which it was used. A few years later I was traveling through 
the South as correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial, and I was for 
several days the guest of Mr. Stephens at his home, which he delighted to 
call ‘Liberty Hall,” at Crawfordsville, Ga. I brought up the subject on 
hints given by other Southern gentlemen, and plumply asked Mr. Stephens 
if he was not the author of the Chicago platform of 1864. His answer was 
full of pleasant evasions, which were easily interpreted as admissions, and 
finally he said with a smile that a man could not be compelled to answer a 
question when the answer would criminate himself. 


HITHERTO UNWRITTEN HISTORY OF 1868 


At the next Democratic convention, 1868, which met in 
Tammany Hall, New York, and nominated Seymour and 
Blair, Mr. McCullagh was behind the scenes. 


There was more of unwritten history, as it is called, to the Democratic 
convention of 1868, than to any other political gathering within my recol- 
lection. The Democratic party was divided on the currency. George H. 
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Pendleton had made himself, or had been made, the head and front of the 
Greenback wing. The scheme was to pay off the National debt in green- 
backs, but there was never any intimation as to how or when the green- 
backs were to be redeemed. The idea had taken firm hold in the West, and 
Mr. Pendleton’s friends were confident of his nomination and election. 
A feature of the display in New York was the Pendleton Escort, mostly 
from Cincinnati, about a hundred strong, gaudily uniformed. It was im- 
possible to mistake its members for Prohibitionists either in New York or 
en route, as most of them kept themselves in a condition described by 
Lord Byron as one of “hiccups and happiness” all the time. But there 
was a gold wing to the party, also, and its chief exponent was Horatio 
Seymour, who, a few days before the convention met, made a very strong 
speech in favor of gold and against greenbacks. The day before the con- 
vention, I was walking on Broadway with Mr. Voorhees, of Indiana, when 
we happened to meet Gov. Seymour, whom Mr. Voorhees knew very well. 
“Well, Governor,” said Mr. Voorhees, ‘‘I’m afraid you have ruined my 
candidate with that speech.” By ‘my candidate” Mr. Voorhees meant 
Mr. Pendleton, because he was under instructions for him, but his real 
favorite was Thomas H. Hendricks. “Yes,” said Gov. Seymour, “I 
think I killed off two candidates with that speech; one was Horatio Sey- 
mour, the other was George H. Pendleton.” He was prophetic as to 
Pendleton, but not as to Seymour. Pendleton was doing very well in the 
convention, until, at about the sixth ballot, Mr. Voorhees, chairman of the 
Indiana delegation, rose and moved that the Indiana delegation have leave 
to retire for consultation. Everybody knew that this meant a break in 
the Pendleton ranks, and when the Indiana delegation, which had sup- 
ported Pendleton with unanimity, returned to the hall and announced a 
vote almost evenly divided between Pendleton and Henricks, everybody 
knew that the cause of ‘Young Greenbacks,’ as Pendleton had been called, 
was on the decline. 

The chief event of the unwritten history of this convention was the 
Chase movement, which was very promising at one time. Vallandingham 
had recently been defeated by Judge Thurman for Senator to succeed Ben 
Wade. Since 1864 I had been on terms of intimacy with Mr. Vallanding- 
ham, brought about by traveling thousands of miles through Ohio with 
him to report his speeches for the Cincinnati Commercial. There was a 
great demand for his utterances, and the Commercial undertook to supply 
it with verbatim reports, which were intrusted to me. In traveling through 
the State, Mr. Vallandingham and I generally occupied adjoining seats in 
the cars and Mr. Vallandingham was in the habit of becoming communi- 
cative as to his hopes and plans. In the campaign of 1867 he frequently 
stated that he had a distinct understanding with all the party leaders that 
if a Democratic Legislature was chosen he was.to be senator, Thurman 
having risked his chances on the governorship. It so happened that the 
Republican candidate for governor was elected by a small majority, but 
that a Democratic Legislature was chosen. The Pendleton movement was 
boomed in Ohio, but its disturbance was threatened by Judge Thurman, 
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who, beaten for governor, determined to be senator, and declared that 
unless he was chosen for that office he would not allow the Ohio delegation 
to be instructed for Pendleton for president. The Pendleton managers, 
chief among them being Washington McLean, of Cincinnati, saw the force 
of Thurman's threat, and immediately concluded to throw Vallandingham 
overboard and assist in the choice of Thurman as senator, which was 
made. Vallandingham’s heart was broken. He was, during the re- 
mainder of his days, a broken-down man, full of sorrow and thirsting for 
revenge. He had been disappointed in the great ambition of his life. I 
never knew a man who had set his heart on anything in public life as much 
as he had set his heart on being senator. He used to say that he was a 
Presbyterian and a predestinarian, and he knew he was predestined for 
the Senate. I have heard him declare that if he was offered the senator- 
ship from one hand and the presidency from another, he would take the 
senatorship, because it let him into ‘the great arena of debate.’ The 
Ohio delegates knew of his worth and thought to appease him by offering 
him a place among them on a proxy. Asked by the chairman of the Ohio 
delegation—Gen. McCook—a day or two before the convention, if I knew 
whether Vallandingham was in New York and where he was stopping, 
said that he was in New York and was stopping at a private house up 
town. Gen. McCook said he had a message for him and intrusted me to 
deliver it to him orally. I readily found him and told him the Ohio delega- 
tion had a seat for him on the proxy of Theodore Cook, of Cincinnati, who 
was willing to withdraw in his favor. ‘‘Ah,” said he, ‘‘they had no use for 
Vallandingham when they had a senatorship to give, but now when they 
have nothing but an empty honor to give, they want Vallandingham to 
take it. But they are instructed for Young Greenbacks (Pendleton) and 
I am for Old Greenbacks (Chase). But I will go down and see them.’’ 
And he went down to the Fifth Avenue hotel and was duly initiated in the 
Ohio delegation. Before I left him he said it had all been fixed for the 
nomination of Mr. Chase. He had met Gov. Seymour a few days before 
and that gentleman had told him that when put in nomination for President 
as was part of the programme, he would decline, and in declining would 
put Mr. Chase before the convention as a candidate. ‘Chase will get it 
without a struggle,” said Mr. Vallandingham. What followed is well 
known. Seymour was chairman of the convention and was put in nomina- 
tion for President. He made a short speech of declination, closing with the 
memorable words, ‘‘Gentlemen, I thank you, but our candidate I cannot 
be.” The balloting went on and when Seymour was nominated, he made 
another and different speech, accepting the nomination. He was largely 
urged to this by Samuel J. Tilden, who rose on a chair in the middle of the 
hall and insisted that Gov. Seymour accept the nomination. Vallanding- 
ham was sitting very near to Seymour while he was making his last speech 
and, with sheer disgust pictured on his face, said in a voice audible to those 
around him, ‘My God, he’s going to take it.” The Chase movement 
never materialized in any great extent. 
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MARSHAL BROWN’S PUPS IN POLITICS 


Grant’s nomination at Chicago in 1868, for his first term» 
Mr. McCullagh attributed to a political scare. 


The Republicans were frightened into the nomination of Grant, by 
the elections of 1867, in which Ohio elected a Democratic Legislature 
and seated their candidate for Governor—R. B. Hayes—by a scant ma- 
jority of less than 4,000. They also feared the power of Andy Johnson 
and “his bread and butter brigade,” as his Republican followers were 
called, to restore the Democratic party to power, and they took up Grant 
for his availability, and for the great popularity which always accom- 
panies a successful military career. Grant’s political status was at the 
time an unknown quantity, as was well illustrated by a story that was told 
of him in Washington during the impeachment times. A Senator met him 
on the street one day and asked him what he thought of Andy Johnson 
and impeachment. The general turned his eyes on the ground for a few 
seconds, then raised them, and, looking full in the face of his interrogator 
said, ‘Well, I don’t know about that, but have you seen Marshal Brown’s 
pups?” Marshal Brown was a neighbor of the General and the proud owner 
of a litter of pups which the General greatly admired. 


ANY MAN TO BEAT GRANT 


Carl Schurz’s radical change of front in politics was to 
Mr. McCullagh one of the most notable facts about the 
“three great National Conventions of 1872—the Liberal 
Republican at Cincinnati, the Democratic at Baltimore and 
the Republican at Philadelphia.” 


The Republicans met to renominate Grant which they did with great 
enthusiasm on the first ballot. The roll was called and every State re- 
sponded with its full vote for the old Commander. The Liberal Republi- 
can, which gave Mr. Greeley his first nomination, met on the first of May, 
as was evidenced by the first sentence in the speech of Mr. Carl Schurz 
who started the oratory. “This is moving day,” said he. Mr. Schurz had 
changed in four years from the stanch admirer and great champion of 
Grant, whom he eulogized extravagantly in the Convention of 1868, to the 
arch-detractor of the great soldier, whom he denounced in all his speeches 
in 1872, making them ring out with the refrain, ‘‘Any man to beat Grant.” 
Schurz was, however, much disappointed and chagrined with the result of 
the Cincinnati convention. He did not approve of Greeley’s nomination, 
and, in the words I have quoted, he meant that while Greeley was not a 
very good candidate, he was good enough to beat Grant with. I once 
asked Grant if he knew why Schurz had undergone such a violent change 
of attitude toward him. He replied that he couldn’t tell unless it was that 
he hadn't offices enough to give Schurz—that Schurz was the worst office 
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beggar he ever saw—that he hung about the White House day after day, 
wanting to control every dollar’s worth of patronage in the West, and much 
in the East, too. “I was glad to have him turn against me, because then 
he couldn’t bother me.” 

Greeley was afterwards nominated by the Democrats in Baltimore, in 
a convention which left little behind it that was worth remembering. 
He made a splendid personal campaign full of mental and physical energy, 
and made a series of speeches which have never been equaled for cogency 
and compactness. He was very confident of success at first, chiefly because 
he loved during his whole life to surround himself with flatterers, who 
purposely kept the truth from him. It is quite certain, indeed, that up to 
the last of September he believed that he would be elected. The October 
elections, however, convinced him that his cause was hopeless. Ohio, 
Indiana and Pennsylvania spoke to him in thunder tones and told him 
what to expect in November. Mr. Greeley died about three weeks after 
the November election, and before the electoral vote had been counted. 
His death reduced the number of electoral votes cast for him to three out 
of the sixty-six which had been carried for him in November, as against 
eighty carried by Seymour four years before. Grant profited by the Greeley 
movement to the extent of eighty electoral votes, receiving 294 in 1872, 
as against 214 in 1868. 


HANCOCK’S DISAPPOINTMENT 


Of the Democratic convention of 1880, which met in 
Cincinnati and nominated Gen. Hancock for president and 
Mr. William H. English for vice-president, Mr. McCullagh 
said: 


Hancock was put in nomination by the celebrated orator, Daniel 
Dougherty, of Philadelphia, in a speech which was a fine model of English 
composition, but was somewhat tamed in its delivery by being read from 
manuscript. His competitors were Senator Bayard, of Delaware, and 
Speaker Randall, of Pennsylvania. He was nominated on the third ballot 
receiving nearly the entire vote of the Convention. Mr. English, the vice- 
presidential candidate, was known to be very rich and quite ambitious for 
political distinction. .He was pledged by his friends, as an inducement 
for the bestowal of the honor, to make liberal contributions to the cam- 
paign fund, and he realized these expectations by large checks. During 
the campaign of that year I called on Gen. Hancock at his home on Gover- 
nor’s Island. He talked like a man who believed in his own success. He 
made a very favorable impression on all his visitors—cordial, aflable and 
quite communicative to all. About the severest thing said of him was by 
the Democratic New York Sun, which estimated him as ‘‘a good man, 
weighing 250 pounds.” 
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TWO CLEVELAND NOMINATIONS 


Tammany’s fight on Cleveland stood out in Mr. Mc- 
Cullagh’s memory as the distinctive feature of the 1884 con- 
vention at Chicago. 


Gen. Bragg, of Wisconsin, came to his defense in a speech which will 
long be remembered for a few of its phrases. . I think it was Mr. Bourke 
Cockran, of the Tammany delegation, who claimed for himself and his 
associate anti-Cleveland men the special championship of the hard- 
handed labor element. To which Bragg replied that the Tammanyites 
had hardened their hands principally in turning the crank of the political 
machine. This made a great hit, of course. But the most memorable 
sentence in Bragg’s speech was that in which he said, ‘‘We love him for 
the enemies he has made.” This brought the house down in laughter 
and applause, which completely drowned out the Tammanyites and led 
to their utter subsidence. It took but three ballots to decide in favor of 
Cleveland. His strongest competitor was Senator Bayard, of Delaware. 
Hendricks received 145)4 votes on the third ballot for president, and was 
soon after nominated for vice-president, and was elected, but lived through 
less than a year of his term. 


The last of the Democratic conventions in which Mc- 
Cullagh occupied a press seat was in St. Louis in 1888. 


Its proceedings had long been foreseen in the renomination of Mr. 
Cleveland, which was by acclamation. There was a little struggle for the 
vice-presidency, but it was finally given to Allen G. Thurman, of Ohio, 
on the first ballot, over Isaac P. Gray, of Indiana, and John C. Black, of 
Illinois. Thurman's friends made their fight rather picturesque by adopt- 
ing the red bandana as their symbol, but beyond this there is little to 
remember of that Convention. 


ORATOR’S, GOOD, BAD AND INDIFFERENT 


Mr. McCullagh contrasted sharply the orators who 
launched Mr. Blaine’s candidacy in his three trials for the 
presidential nomination. He characterized the speech of 
Robert G. Ingersoll as the greatest event at Cincinnati. 


Mr. Blaine has been put in nomination in three conventions—in 1876 
in the best speech of the kind ever heard, in 1880 in the worst speech of 
the kind ever heard, and in 1884 in a speech which would hardly be con- 
sidered very good or very bad. The speech of 1880—or rather the essay of 
1880—was read from manuscript by Mr. Joy, a railroad man from Michigan, 
who blundered in the start by naming him James F. Blaine. It was an 
awfully drear effort. The speech of 1884 was made by Judge West, of 
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Ohio, a blind man, but not entirely without ability as an orator. The 
Ingersoll speech was carefully prepared, of course. Ingersoll and his 
brother, Ebon C., had come to Cincinnati a few days before the conven- 
tion. Ebon kept urging Robert to prepare his speech, but Robert kept 
promising to doso, but always postponing. Finally, the night before the 
speech was delivered, Robert got out of bed, lit the gas in his room at the 
Burnet House, sat down at a table and wrote the speech. Then he went 
back to bed. In the morning he read the speech to his brother, who pro- 
nounced it splendid. The delivery of that speech showed Col. Ingersoll as 
great in improvisation as well as in preparation. An incident which he 
could not possibly have foreseen prompted a few sentences of extempore 
utterance, which were quite as good as the best that he had written. While 
he was waiting for his “turn”fon the platform, Mr. Loring, of Massa- 
chusetts, made a speech seconding the nomination of Mr. Bristow. ‘‘Nomi- 
nate Benjamin H. Bristow,” said he, ‘‘and the loyal people of Massachusetts 
will give 50,000 majority for the Republican ticket.” Ingersoll caught this 
sentence, and, after making his bow as the successor of Mr. Loring on the 
stand, said, ‘“Massachusetts may be satisfied with the loyalty of Benjamin 
H. Bristow. So am I. But if the State of Massachusetts cannot give 
50,000 majority for any man (emphasis on the ‘any’) nominated by this 
convention, I am not satisfied with the loyalty of Massachusetts. She 
should rent out Faneuil Hall for a Democratic meeting house and sell 
Bunker Hill for a Confederate monument.”” He then proceeded with his 
prepared speech which he had carefully memorized. He was in splendid 
voice and manner, and called forth storms of applause, only equaled in 
the convention of 1880, when Mr. Conkling was nominating Gen. Grant. 
Blaine and Ingersoll subsequently became estranged on account of some 
private business enterprise, and when Blaine died Ingersoll and he_were 
bitter enemies. 


BLAINE’S STRANGE BED FELLOWS 


A striking case of inconsistency in national politics Mr. 
McCullagh encountered in connection with the Cincinnati 
convention of 1876. 


Mr. Blaine’s nomination was’ fully’ expected, although it hadkbeen 
vigorously opposed by some of theleading "newspapers and their editors— 
notably the Chicago Tribune, the New York Tribune, the Cincinnati 
Commercial, and the Cincinnati Gazette. Strange to say, every one of 
these opposing editors were, three months later, the stanchest friends of 
Mr. Blaine, lavishing upon him the most obsequious worship, although 
they never pretended that the original cause of their hostility—the Little 
Rock and Fort Smith Railroad matter—had been explained or contra- 
dicted. Nothing could have been more bitter than their censure in 1876 
or more fulsome than their praise in 1880. Roscoe Conkling was there at 
the head of the New York delegation, panting for revenge for the “turkey 
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gobbler strut” speech by Blaine upon the floor of the House some years 
ago. He allowed his name to be put forth as a candidate for the sole 
purpose of keeping the New York delegation away from Blaine, and when 
the proper time came he gave all his votes—eighty-one—to Hayes to effect 
his nomination. There were seven ballots taken. Blaine led off with 285 
votes, Hayes with 61. The rest were scattered between Morton, Conkling, 
Bristow, and Hartranft. The last named gentleman was merely used as a 
stalking horse for the Pennsylvania delegation, to be voted for by it until 
its vote would make the nominee, and thus make a basis for a demand for 
a Pennsylvania Cabinet officer. On the seventh ballot Blaine received 351 
votes; Hayes, 384. It took 379 to nominate, and Hayes, with only five 
votes to spare, was declared the nominee. There had been an adojurnment 
over night on the representation that the gas fixtures were out of order; 
but the real reason was a desire by the anti-Blaine men to agree upon a 
candidate, upon whom they could concentrate. But what had most to 
do with Blaine’s defeat was a rule reported by Mr. Cessna, of Pennsyl- 
vania, which prevented any State from changing its vote “‘until the next 
ballot.” This prevented a stampede to Blaine like that at Philadelphia 
to Wilson, and a stampede had been agreed upon as part of the Blaine 
programme. The sunstroke incident of the Sunday before the convention 
met had very little effect upon Blaine’s chances, although the anti-Blaine 
men made the most of it. Conkling helped to nominate Hayes but he did 
not admire him very long. Hayes began io talk of men like Conkling as 
“‘machine politicians,” and Conkling didn’t like it very well. One day 
somebody mentioned to Conkling that the newly elected President always 
spoke of his administration in the first person plural—‘‘we,” instead of 
“1.” “Yes,” said Conkling, with all the scorn he could summon to the 
expression, ‘‘there are three classes of persons who always say ‘we’ instead 
of ‘I’—editors, potentates and men with a tape worm.” 


BLAINE IN THE WARWICK ROLE 


The Republican nomination of Benjamin Harrison at 
Chicago in 1888 ‘was really bestowed upon him by Mr. 
Blaine,” Mr. McCullagh said. 


The man from Maine had made three fruitless efforts to be king, and 
had now resolved to play Warwick. A good many messages had passed 
between Washington and Indianapolis, most of them borne by Stephen B. 
Elkins, to whom the arrangement of details had been assigned, and who 
was the authorized spokesman for Mr. Blaine on all political topics. When 
the Convention met it was well understood that Mr. Blaine had withdrawn 
in favor of Harrison, but notwithstanding this fact he received votes on 
every ballot—thirty-five on the first, rising to forty-five on the fifth, and 
falling to five on the eighth and last. John Sherman was again a candi- 
date, and received as high as 245 votes on the third ballot, but fell off 
and had but 118 on the last ballot. Chauncey M. Depew was voted for 
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through three ballots, receiving as high as 90 votes, and at the close of the 
third ballot his name was withdrawn. Harrison started with 80 votes 
began to gain on the third ballot, and was nominated on the eighth by 
544 votes. There is every reason to believe that Mr. Blaine subsequently 
tegreted his espousal of Mr. Harrison’s cause, but he was chiefly urged 
to it at the time by his desire to defeat John Sherman, against whom he 
had held a grudge since 1876 when Sherman had come out strongly in 
support of Hayes and against Blaine. The Sherman movement was ac- 
quiring a good deal of strength when the Blaine-Harrison combination 
was made. I have often said of Sherman that he would be a hard man to 
nominate but an easy man to elect. What I meant was that the qualities 
of heart and temperament, which made him unpopular among the com- 
paratively few who control nominations, would not affect him among the 
masses, who knew little of his coldness but much of his greatness. He was 
caviare to the few who nominate a President, but not to the many who 
select a President. The percentage of those who nominate a President to 
those who elect a President is very small, but it is necessary to be nomi- 
nated before being elected, and Sherman never could pass the barrier 
which conventions erected against him, although once before the people 
he would have been a popular candidate with a record full of reasons for 
his election. After the election of Harrison, Blaine lost the methodical 
magnetism which had characterized him for many years, and sank into 
moodiness and moroseness, until the quarrel between himself and the man 
whom he had made his chief became open and unconcealed. 


THE “CATTLE MARKET” OF 1884 


The Republican Convention of 1884, at Chicago, which 
nominated Blaine, Mr. McCullagh described as “more of a 
cattle market than a Convention.” He said, without qualifica- 
tion, ‘‘whole delegations, white and black, which had been 
instructed for President Arthur were bought for Mr. Blaine.” 


I well remember an incident illustrative of this fact which occurred 
on my way to Chicago. At about twenty miles from that city the train 
was boarded by a man who at once sought the forward car which carried 
a delegation of negroes from a Southern State, which had instructed for 
Arthur. He soon found the leader of the delegation, to whom he introduced 
himself. ‘I am for Blaine,” he said, ‘‘and I know you are for Arthur; 
but we are all good Republicans. Have you any place to go when you 
arrive in Chicago?” The negro replied in the negative—that he hoped the 
delegation could get good quarters when they arrived in Chicago, but no 
preparations had been made. ‘‘Well,” said the white man, “it’s hard to 
get quarters if you haven’t engaged them. But just come with me and I 
will see that you are taken care of.” There were about twenty negroes 
in the delegation, and on their arrival in Chicago the Blaine emissary— 
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for such he was—marched them all off to a good boarding house, where he 
guaranteed their bills. When Convention day came round most of them 
appeared in the hall in new garments and some of them sported brand-new 
watch chains. They all voted for Blaine in spite of their Arthur instruc- 
tions. This is only one of many instances of the same kind where money 
was directly used upon men, without regard to color, to persuade votes to 
change from Arthur to Blaine. The headquarters of Blaine’s chief manager 
at the Grand Pacific hotel looked, on the evening after the nomination 
like the cabin of a Mississippi steamboat on her arrival in port—so many 
delegates clamoring for their pay. Mr. Arthur had made a quiet and decent 
campaign for the nomination, and as the only man who had conducted 
himself properly, from a personal and political standpoint, after having 
reached the Presidency through the vice-presidency, he was entitled to it. 
He had been three years President when the convention met, and had made 
a faultless and flawless administration, but the Blaine people had begun 
very early to make war upon Arthur. Their first movement was to defeat 
C. J. Folger for governor of New York in 1882. Mr. Folger was Arthur’s 
Secretary of the Treasury when he received the Republican nomination 
for governor. Mr. Blaine wrote a letter which was widely published, 
advising Republicans not to vote for Folger. His advice was so well 
followed that more than 200,000 Republicans stayed away from the polls 
or voted for Cleveland on election day, giving the victory to Mr. Cleve- 
land by the enormous majority of 192,854. Mr. Blaine, in making himself 
the father of the Mugwump party, also accomplished his own defeat for 
President. He could not allow Arthur to receive such an indorsement as 
would be inferred from Folger’s election, and in constructing a gallows for 
the execution of Arthur, he simply made one for himself. Cleveland was 
not nominated and elected President, because he was Governor of New 
York, but because he had been elected Governor by such a great majority. 


THE ‘‘BAR’L”’ AND THE “BOOM” 


Two classics in American politics Mr. McCullagh orig- 
inated in connection with presidential campaigns. The first 
was suggested by Samuel J. Tilden’s candidacy for the nom- 
ination, which he received at St. Louis in 1876. The most 
notable event of that convention, Mr. McCullagh said, was 
the speech of Henry Watterson in praise of Tilden. 


Mr. Watterson was chosen as temporary chairman, and on taking his 
seat delivered a splendid oration, which elicited frequent applause and 
great admiration. It was in Tilden’s campaign for the nomination that 
the now familiar phrase “bar’l o’ money,” to indicate the possession and 
use of funds with which to promote political success, was first used. Its 
original appearance was in the columns of the Globe-Democrat, in a dis- 
patch sent by me from Jefferson City in a report of the proceedings of a 
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convention called to elect delegates to the St. Louis convention. I repre- 
sented a delegate as saying that Tilden had ‘“‘a bar’l o’ money” and was 
bound to get the nomination. What he did say was “a bedtick full o’ 
money,” but I changed it to “bar’l” as a more expressive term, and “a 
more tenderer word,” as Sam Weller says, and, above all, as a word of one 
syallable instead of two, and therefore more likely to ‘catch on.” It 
caught like fury. Harper’s Weekly, in almost every issue during the cam- 
paign, had a cartoon on its first page with Mr. Tilden and a keg with a $ 
on it. The country press and the city press used the term and still use it, 
to express the idea for which it was originally intended. It has evidently 
taken up its permanent abode in the political literature of this country. 


The second and more famous political classic of Mr. 
McCullagh’s authorship was in 1880. 


it was in this campaign that the word “‘boom” was first used in the 
sense in which it has become familiar. It appeared in the editorial columns 
of the Globe-Democrat July 19, 1878, in the expression ‘The Grant movement 
is booming.” When the Century Dictionary was being prepared the editor 
of that publication wrote to me that several newspapers were claiming the 
origin of the word. I replied that the easiest way to determine the matter 
was from the files of the claimant newspapers. A careful investigation 
showed the Globe-Democrat’s use of it to be at least six months earlier 
than any other newspaper. Then the editor of the dictionary asked me 
to explain how I came to use it. I replied that the word came to me from 
a Mississippi river pilot, whom I once heard to exclaim as he looked upon 
the river overflowing its banks and sweeping everything before it, “By 
Jove, but she’s booming.” It was in this sense that I applied it to the 
Grant movement, of which the Globe-Democrat was then a strong sup- 
porter. The English papers ridiculed the word in its new application at 
first, but they now use it freely, and it is frequently found in their best 
magazines, 


(To be continued) 
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CREATING THE POST-DISPATCH 


The merger of the Post and Dispatch under the domina- 
tion of Joseph Pulitzer marked the birth of a new force in 
journalism. It was a blend of new ideas, new methods, new 
purposes. There was evidence of this force in the work of 
Mr. Pulitzer on the Westliche Post. It budded and blossomed 
and bore fruit in his work on the Post and Dispatch. The elder 
Bennett had developed the news function of the press to a 
high degree. Greeley had demonstrated the power of the 
editorial. This new school of journalism founded in St. 
Louis combined both and went beyond both. It conceived of 
a newspaper not merely as the purveyor of news, not merely 
as the commentator on the news, but it developed the power 
of publicity to the fullest point by the exposure of the evils 
of society, of politics, of government. It ruthlessly exposed 
corrupt and evil conditions, vigorously and fearlessly directed 
attention to the men, the parties, the elements responsible 
for those conditions. It made the newspaper a conscious and 
deliberate moral force in the community, the nation and the 
State. 

The evidence of new ideas and new methods was visible 
from the beginning. 

The first issue of the St. Louis Post and Dispatch, on 
December 12, resembled in size, appearance and style the 
Post. It was made up of four pages, of seven columns each. 
It promised 10 pages on Saturday. The first editorial an- 
nouncement bore the manifest impress of Joseph Pulitzer. 
It read: 

“The union of the Post with the Dispatch, which was 
decreed by immutable destiny nearly a year ago, takes place 
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today under circumstances which render the paper one of 
the best established among the newspapers of the country.” 

Promising the readers of both papers a greatly improved 
service and an enlargement in size in the near future, the 
first platform declared: 


The Post and Dispatch will serve no party, will be no organ of Re 
publicanism, but the organ of truth; will follow no caucuses but its own 
convictions; will not support the administration, but criticise it; will 
oppose all frauds and shams, wherever and whatever they are; will advo- 
cate principles and ideas rather than prejudices or partisanship. These 
ideas and principles are precisely the same as those upon which our Govern- 
ment was originally founded and to which we owe our marvelous growth 
and development. They are the same that made the republic possible and 
without which a real republic is impossible. They are the ideas of truth, 
genuine, real democracy. They are the principles of true local self-govern- 
ment. They are the doctrines of hard money, home rule and revenue 
reform. 


On December 13, in an editorial, the political views of 
the paper were further elucidated as follows: 


The Post and Dispatch is perfectly independent in politics. If De- 
mocracy means assent to the management of the State treasury, we are 
not Democratic; if it means greenbackism in national finance or repudia- 
tion of local debt, we are not Democratic. On the other hand, if Republican- 
ism is formulated by Mr. Blaine, we are not Republican; if it requires 
us to assent to the doctrine that Hayes was legally elected President of 
this country or that he has a right to the office, we most emphatically 
protest against it. But all local or temporary issues aré finally settled by 
their relation to the control of Federal power, and we consider the con- 
tinuance in power of Republicanism is dangerous to the country. Its only 
title to the power it holds is a glaring fraud, and that closes all argument 
and sets the seal of condemnation on the party. 


On the same day appeared an editorial by Joseph Pulitzer, 
entitled ‘What Is Politics?” reading: 


What is it? Practically nothing but the business of government. 
And what is the object of government? * * * The real politics of the 
country should not refer to sectional hatreds and the passions of the Civil 
War, which should die and remain dead, but to live issues, real questions. 
Instead of harangues, give us honest elections, instead of sectional times 
and lines, give us an income tax, give us a reformed civil service, a reformed 
tariff. Instead of the bloody shirt and the despicable cry about “‘rebels,’’ 
improve the Mississippi, build another road to the Pacific, open the Indian 
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Territory, restore our American merchant marine and give us the rich 
foreign commerce with Mexico, Brazil and the South American republics. 
Really these are or ought to be among the true elements of politics. But 
these questions are not so easily handled as some despicable stuff about the 
“solid South” and the “solid North.” Any empty-headed demagogue can 
deliver a speech on the issues of the war, which closed nearly 15 years ago. 
But the questions of which we speak they never touch, because that would 
require brains and study, instead of claptrap and twaddle. 


POST-DISPATCH POLICIES OUTLINED 


In an editorial on December 23, announcing ‘The 
Prospectus for 1879,” after stating plans to cover the news 
of the day and to give thoughtful and truthful comment 
upon it, Mr. Pulitzer said that the Post and Dispatch would 
be a Democratic paper, an organ of thought and truth. 


The Government must once more belong to the people, and not the 
people to the Government. Political frauds and crimes must be punished, 
not honored as at present. The will of the people must again be the only 
source, the prosperity of the people the only objects of all political power. 
The large majority must rule, and not the small minority of the nation. 
The Constitution must be observed, not violated. The right of the Ameri- 


can people to govern themselves must be established and regarded as 
sacred. 


In January, 1879, a senatorial election was pending in 
the State Legislature. The Post and Dispatch carefully and 
thoroughly analyzed the qualifications of the candidates. It 
discussed their affiliations, the interests with which they were 
connected, their respective abilities, and decided that George 
G. Vest was the best available candidate. It gave Mr. Vest 
vigorous support and made a continuous campaign for him 
and against his opponent. Vest was elected and served the 
State for years with honor and ability. 

The St. Louis Gas Light Company was trying to get a 
new franchise, which the Post-Dispatch decided gave the 
company practically unlimited power to exploit the people 
of St. Louis. It opposed the granting of the franchise with 
tooth and nail. It demanded that there be no compromise. 
Every editorial ended with the words “No compromise.” 

In February the grand jury made a report on the dis- 
graceful conditions existing with regard to disorderly houses 
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in St. Louis. The Post-Dispatch took up the subject and 
made a thorough exposure of the conditions. It was not 
content with referring to them as disgraceful. There was a 
law against renting houses for disorderly purposes. It 
printed the names of the property owners who rented houses 
to disreputable persons for disorderly purposes. It gave 
names of owners and numbers of the houses, and the names 
of the women who ran them. It caused a sensation in St. 
Louis. The finger of scorn was pointed at some highly respect- 
able citizens who reaped high rents from such shameful 
sources. 


FIRST JOURNALISTIC STROKE 


The same month, a few days afterwards, the paper made 
its first greatest stroke in the way of exposure for the public 
welfare of a rotten condition. There had long existed a sys- 
tem of loose, haphazard assessment of personal property. 
The wealthy tax dodgers failed to return their property. 
The Post and Dispatch exposed the tax dodgers. It called the 
evasion of taxes ‘wholesale perjury.” It printed the State 
law which compelled the taxpayers to list their taxable posses- 
sions and to take oath that they had honestly and correctly 
listed them. The story ran for a number of days, in which 
every element of citizenship which evaded taxation was 
attacked. It first took up wealthy citizens, the wealthiest 
in the city, whose returns were ridiculous. It gave the names 
of such men as J. B. C. Lucas, Gerard B. Allen, Charles P. 
Chouteau, Rudolph Bircher. It printed their absurd re- 
turns, running from a few hundred to a few thousand dollars. 
It repeated, after each return in which no money and no 
valuable securities were listed, this statement: 

“Money on hand, not a cent. Money deposited in bank 
or other safe place, not a dollar.” 

After printing the names and returns of the wealthy men 
of the city, it took up the clergy, the doctors, the lawyers. 
It then gave the returns of public officials, judges and others. 

Accompanying the news reports, with their deadly facts, 
the paper would make direct and vigorous comment, like 
this: 


! 
! 
| 
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When persons like Charles P. Chouteau, the Lucases, or 
Gerard B. Allen swore that they do not have one cent in cash 
or in bank, do not own one cent’s worth of bonds or stocks or 
notes or other securities, they commit—to use the mildest 
term—a falsehood, both ridiculous and monstrous. 

There was another sensation in St. Louis. The town was 
stirred as it had never been before by any newspaper story. 
Tax dodgers cursed the Post and Dispatch, of course, and 
wanted to lynch it. But they read the paper. Everybody 
else read it with gratification. 

The newspaper explained that its object was the public 
welfare, because tax dodging caused a loss annually to the city 
and State of not less than $500,000. Only $30,000,000 in 
personal property taxes were assessed, when it ought to be 
$100,000,000. It cited defects in the law, giving suggestions 
for remedying such defects and making enforcement possible. 
It called upon the grand jury to investigate the whole matter, 
and the result of the exposure and campaign was a substantial 
gain in tax returns and revenue. 

St. Louis at this time was infested with gambling dens, 
which operated openly with the connivance of the police. 
The laws against gambling were loose and light. The offense 
was a misdemeanor, and penalties, if the police acted at all, 
were small and easily evaded. There was also a lottery ring. 
Both the gambling ring and the lottery ring preyed upon the 
people, particularly the young men of the city. They had 
grown into great and menacing evils. There was evidence 
and a firm conviction based upon it, of a corrupt alliance 
between the head of the police and the ringsters. Condi- 
tions became so intolerable that the State Senate created an 
investigating committee and sent it to St. Louis to inquire 
into conditions and try to discover proofs of official corrup- 
tion. 

The Post and Dispatch undertook a vigorous fight against 
the gamblers, and the police who winked at it. The Senate 
investigating committee held secret sessions, and the Post 
and Dispatch by extraordinary ingenuity and enterprise 
succeeded in getting a full report of the proceedings of the 
secret sessions, and published them in full. 
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This was the first exposure of the gambling evil, the first 
time that all the facts were printed, and the first time in the 
history of St. Louis that editorials accompanying the exposure 
vigorously and fearlessly called attention to the existing con- 
ditions, and denounced them unsparingly, designating the 
gambling evil as ‘“‘the crowning disgrace.” The newspaper 
denounced it in unmeasured terms. Here is a sample of its 
editorial comment: 


The pollution of its bribery has silenced a servile press; has corrupted 
an obsequious police, and has defiled the very seat of justice itself. The 
congenial alliance between the gambling hell and the brothel; the con- 
venient service of the pander and the capper; the coercion of the spy and 
blackmailer—these have been the influences which have ruled St. Louis, 
mocking at honesty, insulting purity, defying decency—our burden, 
our shame, and our ruin. * * * We have commenced to publish a true 
story. The friends of decency may rest assured that we will not close our 
records until the end of the last chapter. 


The fight was relentlessly carried on from time to time, 
the newspaper finally going to the State Legislature, and the 
Governor, the source of police power, until it had won a com- 
plete victory over both evils. 

The Post and Dispatch was getting on. It was winning 
success, and on March 1, 1879, within less than three months 
of the merger, it put in a new press and announced that the 
paper would be enlarged to eight pages. Within a week after, 
it published a full exposure of the Lottery ring. Its opera- 
tions were laid bare to the public. It was charged with bribery 
and corruption. A few days later, the paper adopted the 
title of The Post-Dispatch and enlarged the size of its pages to 
eight columns. 


FIGHTING EVILS AND ABUSES 


The value of its news and particularly the vigor and 
fearlessness of its editorial columns in uncovering public 
evils and abuses and in serving the welfare of the people 
were beginning to be recognized. Its circulation was steadily 
increasing, and its reputation for courageous truth-telling 
was rapidly growing. The New York Spectator under the 
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heading, ‘Dares to Tell the Truth,” printed the following 
paragraph in its St. Louis correspondence: 

“In the last Spectator letter mention was made of our 
spirited evening paper, the Post-Dispatch, which is after all 
kinds of shams, and dares to say that St. Louis does not possess 
the best Fire Department the world ever saw, and which 
criticises the police, the tax dodgers, and all descriptions 
of municipal dereliction and rottenness with sharp and virile 
treatment. Its latest achievement was to obtain a verbatim 
report of a secret session of a committee from the Missouri 
Legislature, sent here to investigate the Governor’s appoint- 
ments for Police Commissioners. It was a grand ‘scoop,’ 
and the damaged reputations which have ‘accrued’ under 
this unlooked-for exposure could not be enumerated on all 
your fingers.”’ 

On the 25th of the same month the Post-Dispatch again 
reviewed its policies, in a long editorial. It declared that 
“it will first and above all be a newspaper. It will be a business 
man’s newspaper. It will be a family and fireside paper,” 
promising to exclude objectionable reading matter, and to 
‘“‘pay special attention to have the most interesting selections 
of a miscellaneous and literary character. 

“It will be a Western paper, championing the interests 
and ideas of this section and State. For cheap transporta- 
tion, hard money, scrupulous preservation of the public 
faith, opposition to repudiation, thorough improvement of 
the Mississippi, another road to the Pacific, revision of the 
tariff, and an income tax.” 

The Post-Dispatch declared “it will be a Democratic 
paper, advocating the very principles upon which the re- 
public was founded and without which it must founder. It 
will be thoroughly independent and fearless as a reform paper. 
That is, it will not be satisfied with simply chronicling the 
news and commenting upon them, but advocate with special 
zeal reforms that are absolutely necessary in our municipal, 
State and national affairs; ventilating and discussing all abuses 
in public life, and unsparingly and insistingly exposing all 
frauds and shams whether in public or private, political or 
powerful, that infest the present days.” 
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“The Great Illusion” with regard to the immediate 
future of St. Louis as the greatest city in the world was in 
full swing in 1879. Every St. Louisan was boosting the city; 
he was proud of it, and proclaimed that it was getting on 
famously. It took courage in a newspaper to run counter to 
that current of self-complacency; but the Post-Dispatch did it. 
It printed a long editorial on the backwardness and the fail- 
ings of St. Louis. It criticised the business men for their 
laggard and slow methods. It declared that they were not 
taking advantage of the opportunities of St. Louis in industry 
and commerce. It criticised the people of the city. It 
declared that as a whole they showed too little interest in 
literature, art and music. The city was inclined to dullness 
and deadness and lethargy. It was a fair warning of what 
was to be revealed in the approaching census of 1880. It 
urged a revival of business energy and civic spirit. 

In May the Post-Dispatch bought the Evening Star, 
which had been in existence only five months. The purchase 
price was $790. This made the Post-Dispatch the only eve- 
ning paper in St. Louis, as it announced, “giving it exclusive 
possession of the assets, franchises, good will and patronage of 
the three evening newspapers which a short time ago com- 
peted for the patronage of the public.” The purchase in- 
creased its subscriptions by 2000. An editorial stated that 
“It gives the Post-Dispatch a prestige and importance which 
no evening paper in the country can rival * * * We 
have passed the point where the Post-Dispatch was an ex- 
periment. It only remains for us to increase our scope, our 
outlay and our exertions, until we reach a position second to 
none in circulation and value, in influence, and we trust in 
the favor and esteem of our patrons.” 

At that time, before the consolidation of the street rail- 
ways, the city was served by several companies, holding an 
unregulated monopoly of various sections and routes. The 
service was bad. The cars were drawn by mules, and in 
every direction the lines were short of the needs of a growing 
city. On the west, the line stopped at Grand avenue. Similar 
conditions existed on the north and south. The Post-Dis- 
patch took up that subject and roundly condemned the service 
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and the lack of needed extensions. It charged that the com- 
panies had persistently opposed improvements. It de- 
manded that the city compel the companies to put in ex- 
tensions and to give better service. 


“NEVER LACK SYMPATHY WITH THE POOR” 


Mr. Pulitzer had in mind at that time the injunction 
given in his Post-Dispatch platform, “Never lack sympathy 
with the poor,” as shown by an editorial of July, 1879, on the 
threatened strike of the mill workers of Fall River, Mass. 
The paper stated that it would not take sides in the con- 


troversy, but expressed deep sympathy for the mill hands, 
saying: 


We point with emphasis to the fact that the 20 years of prosperity 
which have fattened and enriched the Massachusetts mill owners have 
left the Massachusetts mill hand in the condition of an American slave. 
He is doomed to toil and want before he is born. He must work hard and 
live poor and die early, worn out by the relentless fate which demands his 


life as a sacrifice to the prosperity of others. His condition grows steadily 
worse instead of better. 


The writer sternly rebuked the public men and politicians 
of Massachusetts for interfering in behalf of the Negro in 
the South, while making no effort to better the conditions of 
the ‘‘white slaves” in their own State. 


Joseph Pulitzer was too high-geared for his accomplished 
partner, John A. Dillon. He was running away with the 
Post-Dispatch as he ran away with the Westliche Post. Mr. 
Pulitzer had forced his own ideas and policies on the paper, 
but he wanted to be entirely free. He wanted to be his own 
complete master. Mr. Dillon was restive under his associate’s 
domination, so the two partners came to a buy-or-sell proposi- 
tion. Mr. Dillon sold his interest to Mr. Pulitzer. The part- 
nership ceased, but on friendly terms. Mr. Dillon in later 
years was employed as editor of the Post-Dispatch by Mr. 
Pulitzer, and he also served on the World. 

As sole owner of the paper, Mr. Pulitzer announced 
that it would be greatly improved in the near future, and that 
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It will continue to tell the truth about public affairs and about both 
parties, disregarding mere partisanship. It will continue to reflect the 
higher thought, the better inspirations and conscience of the public 
* * * The sole ownership of this journal is regarded by its proprietor 
only 2s an additional incentive and ambition to continue its improvement 
unceasingly and until it has become not alone the only and best evening 
paper, but the best of any kind St. Louis has ever had. 


Although the Post-Dispatch was the only evening paper, 
there were seven morning newspapers being published in 
St. Louis, with another, the eighth, projected. 

A few days later, stating that the size of the paper would 
be eight pages, Mr. Pulitzer declared in an editorial that 

The present proprietor’s ambition is wholly unsatisfied with the knowl- 
edge that the Post-Dispatch is already the best and largest evening paper 
St. Louis has ever had, or that has ever been known in the West. He will 
not be satisfied until the Post-Dispatch will be fully recognized as one of 
the foremost journals in the entire republic—both as a power and a prop- 
erty. The paper’s ambition, he added, was to excel in every quality or 
element necessary to produce a LIVE, CLEAN, HONEST, FEARLESS, 
INDEPENDENT, INTERESTING newspaper. 


It was the custom in those days, on New Year’s day, for 
all the ladies in society to receive. The leading matrons of 
society would group a number of young and attractive ladies 
at their houses for an all-day reception, winding up with a 
ball or party in the-evening. Hospitality on these occasions 
was unlimited. A generous buffet was spread at every house. 
Eggnog and wine were served to callers. Men, singly or in 
groups, went from house to house, eating and drinking to 
their hearts’ desire. The drinking was carried to such an 
extent by many callers that the question of serving wines was 
brought up. A large element of the more sober members of 
society thought that wine drinking was carried to excess, 
and there was a protest against serving it. The Post-Dis- 
patch, which overlooked nothing of interest to the com- 
munity, printed interviews with a large number of ladies 
with regard to serving wine at New Year receptions. Many 
were against it on account of the manifest excesses of the day. 
Editorially the paper expressed itself as in favor of modera- 
tion both in eating and drinking. ‘‘For our part,” the editorial 
said, “‘we unhesitatingly declare in favor of wine in modera- 
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tion on New Year’s day. * * * Where there are con- 
scientious scruples the festive caller should be treated to warm 
coffee or warm lemonade. If moderation is observed, the 
day will be rendered pleasant by its memories.” 

Nevertheless, the day after New Year’s, the newspaper 
printed a long list of ladies who served nothing stronger than 
coffee. 

At the beginning of the year 1880, the Post-Dispatch 
was thoroughly established on a solid basis of success and 
prosperity. In its greeting it again pledged continued im- 
provement. It repeated its platform of old-fashioned Democ- 
racy, particularizing its stand in what it called the coming 
struggle between imperialism and free institutions, “for law, 
liberty and self-government.’’ Evidently the editor had in 
mind the approaching election, in which a large element of the 
Republican party favored the renomination of Grant for a 
third term. Of course the Post-Dispatch strongly opposed 
both Grant’s re-election and third-termism. It appealed for 
support “during the season which will witness the bitterest 
and most important political canvass which the American 
Republic has been yet called upon to enter.” 

St. Louis at that time had villainous streets. They 
differed from the mud roads only in having a rock foundation, 
but the foundation was far below the surface. The streets 
were macadamized. The surface was either mud to a depth 
of five or six inches, or dust to the same depth. The macadam, 
of course, was quickly pulverized by the horses’ hoofs and 
vehicles. Moreover, there was not sufficient money to main- 
tain even the macadamized streets. The Post-Dispatch 
said the streets were ‘“‘the worst in the Union.” It kept the 
people indoors in wet weather. There were 300 miles of 
streets, and only $60,000 available annually to repair them. 
It urged the relegation of macadam and the poor wooden 
blocks used in places to the villages, and the substitution of 
granite blocks. It kept hammering at the bad streets until 
all the main streets downtown were paved with Missouri 
granite. That sort of paving, with macadam in the outskirts, 


continued until the great street improvement work of the 
World’s Fair. 
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The only incident that checked the progress of the 
Post-Dispatch was a disastrous fire, which damaged the new 
Hoe press and the equipment of the composing room. It was 
a brief check, because, the fire having occurred on January 3, 
by February 7 all damages were repaired and the paper was 
again being printed on its own press. 


THE PILGRIM CHURCH BELLS 


In February, 1880, there was a famous case in court 
which interested everybody in St. Louis. The old Pilgrim 
Church, at Washington and Ewing avenues, had a chime of 
bells which was used to summon the congregation to church, 
and on other appropriate occasions. It was regarded with 
pride as a notable feature among the churches. But the 
ringing of the chimes annoyed Dr. James Leech and George 
T. Hulse, who lived near the church. The neighborhood was 
a high-class residential section at that time. These two 
gentlemen brought suit to enjoin the church from ringing the 
chimes. Evidently Mr. Pulitzer’s nerves were in good con- 
dition at that time because he, being a near resident, testified 
in court that the bells did not annoy him—that he rather en- 
joyed their tunes. The case became a cause celebré, and the 
Post-Dispatch, always on the lookout for something to amuse 
or interest the people, had a lot of fun out of it. It reported 
the hearings fully and made humorous editorial comments. 
It cited the plea of the complainants touching the church in 
Philadelphia, the chimes of which had been declared a nuisance. 
But the defendants’ counsel pointed out that in that case 
the chimes lacked certain notes, so that they were out of tune. 
“Lacking a bell or two, they could not reel off a piece of sacred 
music,” said the editorial, ‘“‘and were therefore a distressing 
nuisance to people of cultivated ears.”” It then took up the 
remark of the Judge, that there was much question as to what 
constituted a nuisance, and said he had heard persons testify 
as to the pleasure they derived from a bad stink. He also 
pointed to the case of the old woman who kissed her cow. 
There was no accounting for tastes. The editorial concluded 
that as Judge Lindley does not live near a temple ornamented 
with bells, he could calmly consider the vexed question whether 
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Messrs. Leech and Hulse “writhed excruciatingly’ under 
the “brassy notes of ‘Jesus Lover of My Soul’.” 

March 10, 1880, one year from the day when it entered 
its new quarters, the Post-Dispatch took credit for its achieve- 
ments. Within the year it had absorbed a competitor, had 
$100,000 worth of libel suits, one disastrous fire and other 


experiences peculiar to a struggling newspaper. It added 
that: 


Within this year the circulation of the paper has more than doubled; 
its receipts have tripled; its talents have been enlarged and its facilities 
for gathering news materially increased. * * * The paper is on an 
excellent paying basis. It does not owe a dollar and has no brass orna- 
ments such as mortgages, deeds of trust, etc., to embarrass it. Best of 
all, it has the good will and kind regard of its daily growing constituency. 


There is no newspaper in the country before which the future opens so 
radiantly. 


The Post-Dispatch did not confine itself by any means to 
local and State issues. Its voice was heard in the big chorus 
on national issues. It discussed national issues, national 
candidates and national tendencies, with extraordinary knowl- 
edge of men and affairs, and with clarity and force. 

Foreseeing in the possible election of Grant to a third 
term a continuation of the evils of corrupt bossism at Wash- 
ington and in a number of states, the Post-Dispatch on March 
12, printed a characteristic editorial. Under the heading, 
“A False Alarm,” the paper declared that there was no danger, 
as some predicted, that, if elected, Grant would proclaim 
himself Emperor. It continued: 


That is a false issue. The real danger lies in a precisely opposite direc- 
tion. Instead of changing the form and name of the republic, abolishing 
elections and establishing a perpetual Executive, the great danger is that 
under the very name and form of the republic, through the instrumentality 
of sham elections, the spirit and substance of the republic will be killed. 


This would result in an oligarchy, said the editorial. 
The Republican bosses in New York, Pennsylvania, Maine 
and Rhode Island were practically dictators in politics; in 
Kansas and other Western States Senate seats were man- 
ipulated. Congress and the Supreme Court were under the 
control of the party in power. The editorial concluded: 
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The real danger lies not in one man, but in the tendency of the day 
towards centralization, the spirit of the age towards sham and fraud, the 
base and desperate character of Mr. Henderson’s party, the tremendous 
temptation furnished by the gigantic power and patronage of the presi- 
dency—the growing indifference of a busy people on the one side, the 
growing sectional divisions and prejudices on the other—between them 
the growing corruption and power of vast material interests, the great 
audacity of able and selfish demagogues. * * * There is no danger of 
an American Emperor. But there is danger of a false, sham republic. 


When Mr. Pulitzer made St. Louis his home, after buying 
the Dispatch, he resided at 2920 Washington avenue. It was 
in that house that the eldest son, Ralph, was born on June 
11, 1879. He lived there until the last year of his residence 
in St. Louis, when he occupied 2648 Locust street. Both 
houses were in the center of the best residence section of that 
day. 

It was the custom of St. Louisans, on pleasant evenings, 
to gather on the front porch or in the front yard and chat 
either with the members of their families or with the neigh- 
bors. A lady who lived next door to Mr. Pulitzer when he 
moved into his Washington avenue house with his wife re- 
called that she asked him what he thought about during the 
marriage ceremony. He said that it was the custom in the 
Washington Hotel where he was staying for the porter to take 
the shoes and boots of the guests and polish them up, and 
mark on the soles the number of the room. His room was 
17. “My foot,” he said, “is not of the small, baby kind. I 
am not only tall, but a lot of me is turned up at the foot. 
When I knelt in the marriage ceremony and turned the sole 
of my foot towards the audience, I thought with dismay that 
the people back of me would think that I wore No. 17 shoes.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Pulitzer were sociable and went into 
society, attending balls and parties whenever he would con- 
sent, and take time from his work. 
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THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF THOUGHT 
BY CLEON FORBES 
PART V 
CHAPTER VI 
ITS PURPOSE 


Now as to the St. Louis Movement, the School itself, 
which intrigued the interest of all those talented persons who 
have occupied our previous chapters, and which drew within 
its circle a great personnel, we shall tell something of its pur- 
pose and its work together with its attitude toward the 
interests of the day, education, politics and theology. 

From the time of Brokmeyer’s meeting with William Tor- 
rey Harris in 1858, until January, 1866, during which years 
the translation of Hegel’s “Larger Logic” had been accom- 
plished and the Civil war had been fought, the St. Louis 
School had remained in embryo. For years interested phil- 
osophers had met in a class, very informal at Brokmeyer’s 
law office, or more often in Tangee street, in Old Philosophers’ 
Row, where both Harris and Snider lived to study Hegel and 
to discuss questions of moment, much after the manner 
of philosophy clubs the land over. Questions of politics, 
philosophy and literature were discussed, Hegel being the 
authority by which all must be measured, and Brokmeyer 
acting as oracle in all disputes. 

The formal birth of the Society did not take place, 
however, until in January, 1866, when the first officers were 
formally elected, Brokmeyer as president and Harris as sec- 
retary. 

It has been declared remarkable that in this booming 
western city of St. Louis, almost on the border of civiliza- 
tion, apparently almost wholly occupied with material things, 
there should have arisen one of the leading schools of idealism 
in America. Originating in a secluded corner by a few thinkers, 
it was not a spectacular event heralded by trumpets and 
clamor. It was not founded for the sole purpose of studying 
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German philosophy from Kant to Hegel, but was intended to 
encourage the study and development of speculative phil- 
osophy, which Harris emphasized in his Journal. Louis 
J. Block declares that it brought absolutely free thought 
to America. He says that in the study of the history of 
thought in America, he has discovered three well-demarcated 
divisions. 

lst. The Dogmatic Period—Brought over by the im- 
migrants who came with their dogmatic ideas deeply imbedded 
in them, the basis of all their spiritual experience; dominated 
by principles which came not from their own inner develop- 
ment, but exteriorly; the time of unquestioned obedience to 
authority, and when the system of thought moved within 
the limitations of that exterior authority, the System of Dogma. 

2nd. The Period of Revolt—The time when the whole 
antithetic and liberating movement begins to appear in phil- 
osophic thought, in literature, in poetry and in the novel. 
(Emerson, Lowell, Margaret Fuller, Hawthorne and Thoreau 
he considers the great liberators in the United States.) 

3rd. The Period of Absolutely Free Thinking and Free 
Speech—This was the St. Louis School of Thought; discover- 
ing first their presuppositions, they found a justification in 
free thought for whatever justifications there were. 

Some have insisted that a movement of this kind could 
have taken place nowhere but in the unique city of St. Louis, 
while others feel inclined to agree with Louis J. Block, who 
says: 

I have often wondered why this movement should have received the 
limiting name of ‘“‘The St. Louis Movement.” There were reasons doubt- 
less on the character of the city in those early days why the ambitious 
and highminded young men found it desirable to come to St. Louis, and 
it was the coming together of men who were then alive to the deepest 
interests of alltime *« *« «* The St. Louis Movement, therefore, in my 
opinion should be characterized in the first place as a great national move- 
ment, and *« «* «# it belongs organically and properly speaking to the 
entire history of philosophic thought in the United States. 


As is always true in work of every sort, the Society came 
to mean more to one than to another and as would be true 
of such a practical philosophy as Hegel’s is admitted to be, 
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it meant to each individual the furtherance of the things in 
which he was interested. It will be interesting to note the 
plans for the Society, and the reaction of its teaching on its 
several members. Brokmeyer longed for the Society to pub- 
lish his translation of Hegel’s “Larger Logic,” the text for 
the School. It failed in this, but otherwise fulfilled its purpose. 
The translation was handed about in manuscript form, was 
read, copied and recopied. It is sometimes called ““The Book 
of Fate’’ and such it seems to be. It was interwoven through 
the Society from its beginning, yet, despite many efforts fo1 
its publication, put forth by its admirers, it remains to this 
present day in manuscript form—unpublished. Snider 
blames Harris for neglecting its publication in his Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy, yet he too neglected printing it 
while publishing his own books. Eugene C. Brokmeyer, son 
of Henry C. Brokmeyer, also made several attempts to have 
the manuscript published but it was so profound that he could 
find no one willing to handle it. 

Brokmeyer’s second translation of this book, completed 
in 1895, was, after careful correction and comparison with the 
original German text by Professor Block, accepted for publi- 
cation by a German publisher, to be printed in both English 
and German, but as it was about to go to press, Professor 
Block died, and the publisher declined to continue the work, 
so the translation remains in the Missouri Historical Society 
at St. Louis. 

Brokmeyer intended that the study of Hegel should foster 
an application of its results to art, science and religion, 
and to establish a philosophical basis for the professions of 
law, medicine, divinity, politics, theology, education and 
literature. The movement accordingly took on the character 
of a subtle pervasive influence, rather than an organized 
propagandism and did become helpful to the men who em- 
braced it; Judge Woerner applied it to jurisprudence, and it 
colors his work in probate law; Brokmeyer turned it to ac- 
count in his legislative work; Harris made best use of it 
in education; while Snider applied it mainly to literature. 

The second member, Harris, taught that the purpose and 
province of philosophy is to dissolve and make clear the entire 
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phenomenon of the universe, that there are two kinds of 
philosophy: product of nature—or materialism, and product 
of the spirit—or idealism. In defense of the Society when it 
was accused of being only a re-hash of Kant, Harris said that 
America is demanding originality, but to be original does not 
mean that one must have truly original thought, but rather 
be able to revamp thoughts previously stated, to find new 
meanings. We are needing American thinkers, not so much 
American thought. 


Dr. Harris attempted with the study of philosophy in 
this Society to stem the tide of materialism and agnosticism 
which had swept over the world following the introduction 
of the theory of evolution and the rise of the scientific “‘dis- 
coveries” of Darwin and the so-called conflict of science and 
religion. This, coupled with the desire to combat the ideas 
of Herbert Spencer in his “First Principles,”” was his purpose 
in establishing his Journal, also. 


ITS ATTITUDE TOWARD POLITICS, THEOLOGY AND LITERATURE 


The very period in which this Society was organized 
encouraged a lively interest among its members in political 
matters, and its attitude in this matter was indeed positive. 
They studied the dialectic of politics and political parties, 
and understood how measures and men might be combined 
in this light. Two of the earliest members, Brokmeyer and 
Woerner, were actively engaged in the politics of the day, and 
Hegel’s philosophy of free thought colored their political life 
not a little. They were moved more by conscience than by 
party, a very new stand for that day. 


In the Old Philosophers’ Row these philosophers would 
meet to discuss impending problems, which necessarily in- 
volved the fundamental nature of the state. Some very 
prominent men used to come and take a part, not many in- 
deed, but all of them marked characters. Brokmeyer and 
Harris, the two judges, Woerner and Jones, Principal Morgan 
and Snider, made the core of the group. The discussion gen- 
erally concerned the relation of the Federal government to the 
single states which composed it, and the means to prevent 
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each side from devouring the other, to which act each had 
shown a violent appetite within a single decade. They studied 
famous writers, they delved deep into the constitution of the 
United States, and planned a philosophical book upon the 
subject, (which never materialized) but especially did they 
pore over Hegel’s philosophy of the state and freely discuss 
its worth and its weakness. 

Immediately following the Civil war was a period of 
reconstruction not only in the state (as has been shown), 
but in the church as well. It was an hour when men’s souls 
were being tried, and the traditional religious organizations 
failed to satisfy. Few of the St. Louis philospohers were 
orthodox church members. While some of them doubtless 
retained their old religious affiliations, many of them held 
aloof, yet without antagonism, there being no open rupture 
with ecclesiastical organization. The Society’s teaching on 
matters religious, its opposition to agnosticism and material- 
ism, served as a stable support to the church. Mrs. D. H. 
Harris says that the more advanced clergy appreciated the 
service afforded by the Society in reenforcing the faith of many 
in a period of conflict and controversy. 

Also one of the most distinguished clergymen of St. 
Louis, Dr. Holland, joined their group “for the sake of re- 
ligion,”” he said. And he was right in his statement, for the 
St. Louis School was in a very deep sense religious, not as 
formal, to be sure, but as universal. They sought to win 
fresh spiritual communion with the Divine order. In their 
extremity they groped for spiritual guidance outside the fixed 
landmarks, in an old philosophy handed down to them from 
Europe—the product of European conditions. They thought 
themselves going back to the fountain-head of inspiration, 
while in reality they merely accepted this foreign tradition. 

As to the promulgators themselves, Brokmeyer, although 
very profane in speech, had at heart a deep regard for the 
Supreme Creator and for all things of a spiritual nature, 
as has been shown by his expressions and epigrams, given in 
his chapter. Harris was a student of the Church Fathers, was 
deeply religious, and after his move to Concord, was a regular 
attendant at church services. 
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Snider, although not a church attendant because of the 
very extreme religious code under which he was educated, 
gives that as his sole reason for what he terms his prejudice 
toward orthodox churches and his writings receive high praise 
from the clergy. 

Another member of the philosophical group, Dr. Holland, 
an Episcopal clergyman, served as the strongest link, perhaps, 
to hold the Society to the orthodox church. He visited many 
of the Hegelian schools outside St. Louis, and did the daring 
thing of giving a course of lectures on Shakespeare, Sunday 
evenings in his church, declaring that he refused to abandon 
this literary bible to the ungodly. He also threw open his 
guild-room to the literary schools which were held in St. 
Louis in conjunction with Chicago. 

While the St. Louis School lent influence in the political 
and theological life of the city, as well as in the various voca- 
tions, its chief application was doubtless to literature. At 
the very beginning of the society, the members were assigned 
theses and essays. These were read and discussed before the 
group. From this modest beginning were developed two 
novelists, Woerner and Snider, beside the numerous writings 
submitted by these men in the extraordinary Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, and in various other lines. 

That the Society drew within its circle many of the 
teachers of St. Louis, signifies that its interest was largely 
educational; likewise many of its members were quite literary 
or later became so. Brokmeyer is shown to have had native 
talent as a poet, while Harris and Snider wrote extensively, 
as did other members. It was also through Harris that finer 
literature was made a part of the public school courses. Be- 
sides entering the public schools of the city, where the children 
were taught, the Society soon established a school system of 
its own for adults. Here the best work of the Society was done 
in little groups and classes scattered all about the city. The 
Four Literary Bibles were representative of the School’s 
choice of texts, which Snider declares were in reality only one 
great book, written in four parts, at different periods of the 
world’s history. 
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CHAPTER VII 
ITS INFLUENCE 


How long did this movement last? In a sense it is going 
on still. While the St. Louis School of Thought was of far- 
reaching consequence in the intellectual life of St. Louis, yet 
it was no isolated fact in that city; the broad, free, enlighten- 
ing character of this movement caused it to spread rapidly. 
The ripples of the influence of that Hegelian pebble of philo- 
sophic thought, dropped by Brokmeyer into the tranquil 
waters of American thought, widened until, the land over, 
men and women were awakened to new intellectual effort. 


As the movement began to overflow into the community, 
it created a sort of university of its own with its studies of 
art, literature and education, as well as of philosophy. The 
quality of music in St. Louis was improved through the 
efforts of the Society. Some of these philosophers were also 
members of the Philharmonic Club, and one night each 
week was given to the interests of the best music, while 
Snider wrote a very readable and comprehensive book on 
“The Philosophy of Music.” The study of psychology, 
hitherto but briefly understood, that new science promulgated 
in Germany, began to take its proper place in America through 
the efforts of certain philosophers among whom was Denton 
J. Snider, who after making a study of the subject, wrote 
twenty-two books on psychology. Many other books were 
written in the heart of the Philosophical Society, several of 
the early members contributing—Brokmeyer and Harris, 
as well as Snider who ran the gamut of writings, also Judge 
Woerner, who had the satisfaction of seeing his novel, ‘“The 
Rebel’s Daughter’”’ dramatized. 


At the beginning of the movement, few women took part 
in public affairs, particularly those of an intellectual nature. 
In the very beginning, women were not invited to join the 
Society, itself, but they came, nevertheless. They began 
to see the possibilities of their influence in this great move- 
ment, and the advantages of working together, so they soon 
began forming clubs for study and self-improvement. Mrs. 
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D. H. Harris sees in this liberating movement an influence 
toward women’s freedom in America. 

The influence of the Society was early promulgated by 
periodicals and later the entire press was noteworthy in getting 
reports of the sessions and discussions of the movement be- 
fore the public, and in the distribution of them over the whole 
country—some of the newspaper men themselves being active 
members. The newspaper wags had their little jokes, too, 
at the philosophers’ expense, summing up their idealism in 
this way: “What is mind? No matter. What is matter? 
Never mind!’’* 

Four magazines were brought forth by the work of the 
Society, or were in some measure influenced by it. Least in 
importance perhaps was The Inland Magazine, edited by 
Charlotte Smith, and managed by L. U. Reavis. This maga- 
zine was inspired more for the purpose of boosting the material- 
istic side of St. Louis, however, than for moral, intellectual 
and philosophical development. Still its period of publica- 
tion ran parallel with that of the Society’s greatest activity, 
and some of the philosophers were also its contributors— 
Snider’s drama, Clarence, being first published in this period- 
ical. It ceased publication at the time of the St. Louis “dis- 
illusion.” 

Next was the Western Magasine, which started as peda- 
gogical and later became mainly literary. Its contributors 
were also its stockholders and publishers, one of whom was 
Snider. 

Then there was a school periodical, The American 
Journal of Education, edited by Major Merwin, which was a 
direct outcome of the St. Louis Movement through its edu- 
cator members, such as W. T. Harris, Louis Soldan and others 
who were its contributors.** 

But of greatest importance in the St. Louis movement was 
the magazine which became its official organ, The Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy, fully described in the preceding 
chapter of this thesis. This magazine was devoted entirely 
to philosophy and kindred subjects. 


*Snider, D. J., St. Louis Movement, p. 183. 
**Ibid, p. 185. 
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As the movement began to extend its boundaries, “Sister 
Schools” sprang up all about the country—at Quincy, where 
resided Mr. Emery, and at Osceola, the home of Mr. Thomas 
M. Johnson—in both these places the School had its influence, 
as well as in Cincinnati and in Milwaukee, where Snider held 
a school for one season. Here he invited Harris, Davidson 
and Brokmeyer to lecture, and here he says that Bokmeyer 
came near to capsizing both themselves and their school into 
Lake Michigan with his teaching. After this experience, 
Snider developed his school at Chicago, in that great city of 
materialistic development, where most conspicuous are those 
characteristics of business, push and rivalry, which belong so 
surely to America. Even into this city penetrated the St. 
Louis movement, and here for eight years flourished the Com- 
munal University begun by Snider, as explained in chapter 
four of this thesis. The Communal University is today active 
in St. Louis, under the name of ‘“The Denton J. Snider Associa- 
tion for Universal Culture.” The St. Louis movement was 
carried by Davidson to New York and into the Adirondacks, 
and was even brought into Oklahoma to the Indians when 
Brokmeyer took his refuge here. (C. W. Turner, an authority 
on Oklahoma history, says that he finds no record of Brok- 
meyer’s teaching philosophy to Indians during his stay in the 
Indian Territory, but Snider tells of once being summoned to 
Oklahoma to help Brokmeyer in establishing a kindergarten 
for Indian children, among which people Brokmeyer had long 
remained, and where he had formed a little philosophical 
school.*) These, then, were the philosophical schools having 
their origin in the St. Louis movement. Then there was the 
School of Concord, spoken of at length in the chapter on 
Harris, who took over the seat of transcendentalism as set 
forth by Emerson and Alcott, making it a part of the St. 
Louis movement. Mr. William Schuyler says: ‘The Con- 
cord School of Philosophy may be considered as the national 
expansion of the local movement.’’** 

The exponents of these other schools, Quincy and Jack- 
sonville, met with Harris, and decided to make a great center 


*Turner, C,. W., Letter on file; Snider, D. J., St. Louis Movement, p. 102. 
**Harris, D. H., Early St. Louis Movement, p. 40. 
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of philosophy at Concord.* This school became the largest 
and most influential of all. Those who were left of the tran- 
scendentalist group came at Harris’ invitation to lecture at 
Concord; Mrs. Edna Dow Cheney, Dr. Bartol, David A. 
Wasson, Colonel Thomas W. Higginson, Frank Sanborn, 
as well as many of the St. Louis School, and Emery left Quincy 
to become their moderator at various lectures. 

While some have sought to connect Jacksonville with the 
St. Louis movement, and Dr. Hiram K. Jones did come some- 
times to St. Louis and to Concord to lecture, Jacksonville was 
an original center of philosophic thought, dominated by the 
Platonic philosophy of which Dr. Jones was the leader and 
exponent. The Plato Club was confined in its interest and 
influence principally to Jacksonville.** So, when Dr. Jones 
came to Concord to lecture on Platonism, if any thought 
there would be a tilt of armoured knights as he and Harris 
met in conflict, representing different schools of philosophy, 
they were disappointed, for Dr. Harris ever sought to find 
points of agreement rather than of difference, that from com- 
mon vantage ground they might proceed to greater insights 
into truth. 

So flourished the St. Louis movement; and the extraordi- 
nary thing about such a seemingly fortuitous society as the St. 
Louis School is admitted to be, is that it all unwittingly, bears 
in its bosom seeds of permanency, destined to grow in the 
future, and to bear new fruit. 





*Ibid, p. 24. 
**Harris, D. H., Early St. Louis Movement, p. 24-25. 
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JOHN BROWN’S MISSOURI RAID 
A tale of the Kansas-Missouri Border War Retold With 
Some New Facts 


“John Brown's body lies a-mouldering in the grave, 
But his soul goes marching on.” 


More than seventy years after his death, John Brown, 
aggressive abolitionist, is still a disputed character. The 
bitterness, however, that once marked the defense or con- 
demnation of the man has grown less acrid with the passing 
of time. 

The story of John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry, and 
his subsequent hanging at Charleston, Virginia (now West 
Virginia), is a well-known event of American history. Yet 
the part Brown played in the Kansas-Missouri Border War 
is none the less important, although less known. The raid 
led by John Brown into Vernon county, Missouri, late in 
1858, is significant as being among his last major operations 
in the West, and it preceded by less than a year, his exploit 
in Virginia. 

A re-telling of Brown’s raid into Missouri is important 
from two standpoints. First, his raid had the immediate 
eflect of arousing the Missouri governor and General Assembly 
to action, resulting in the passage of a bill providing for the 
raising of a military force on the border. Second, Brown’s 
biographers, and the other writers, have neglected generally 
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the phase of Missouri’s official reaction to the raid, and have 
allowed mis-statements to appear that should be corrected. 
Principally among the latter is the assertion that a Missouri 
governor offered three thousand dollars reward for the capture 
of Brown. 

The Brown raid neither began nor ended the famous 
border difficulties of Kansas and Missouri. The passage 
of the Kansas-Nebraska act in 1854 repealed the Missouri 
Compromise, opened all new territory to the policy of squatter 
sovereignty and inaugurated the desperate race between free- 
state and pro-slavery advocates for the settlement of Kansas. 
John Brown did not come to Kansas until 1855, but his com- 
paratively brief residence there was marked by recurring 
violences. After Brown was gone from Kansas, the border 
difficulties continued, and although some order was attained 
in 1859,' strife flamed anew with the opening of the Civil 
war. 

Brown and his men were at the Osage settlement in Kan- 
sas on Sunday, December 19, 1858, when a negro, Jim, appeared 
to ask for assistance.2 The negro, who was owned by James 
Lawrence of Vernon county, Missouri, told Brown that he 
and his wife, their two children and another negro man were 
to be sold in a few days, and appealed for help to escape. 
Brown consented to aid the negroes. 

The next night, December 20, two parties crossed the 
Kansas-Missouri border into Vernon county, Missouri, on 
their mission of liberation. Brown led a party of between 
twelve and fifteen, and John H. Kagi led a party of approxi- 
mately eight or nine. The men were mounted and armed.‘ 

Brown's party reached the home of Harvey G. Hicklin 
on the Lawrence estate about midnight, where five slaves were 
taken, as well as stock and personal property. Later, Brown 
wrote that he returned the property owned by Hicklin and 








1Williams and Shoemaker, Missouri Mother of the West, Vol. 1, p. 615. 

This account of the raid is obtained from two principal sources: The 
History of Vernon County, Missouri, 1887, pp. 222-240; and “Old Brown's 
Parallels,’’ reprinted in Connelley’s John Brown, pp. 325-6. 

*The History of Vernon County, Missouri, 1887, p. 225 gives the numbers, 
Brown, 15, Kagi, 9; Redpath, in the Life of Capt. John Brown, p. 219, says the 
numbers were Brown, 12, Kagi, 8. 

‘History of Vernon County, 1887, p, 225, 
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only that owned by Lawrence, but Hicklin denied this.® 
From Hicklin’s place, Brown and his party proceeded to the 
home of Isaac La Rue, from whom five negroes were also 
taken, along with stock and personal property. 

Meanwhile Kagi and his party had proceeded to the house 
of David Cruise. There one of Kagi’s men shot and killed 
Cruise, and the party obtained one woman slave and personal 
property and live stock. A man slave became frightened and 
fled from the raiders, according to one writer. The raiding 
parties then returned to Kansas, taking the eleven slaves 
and the stolen property with them. 

The response of official Missouri to John Brown’s raid 
has been unfortunately as little known as the true story of the 
illegal operations of both free-state and pro-slavery advocates 
during the border troubles. Petitions were rushed to Mis- 
souri’s governor, Robert M. Stewart, affidavits taken, and 
public opinion was aroused. 

Beginning with Redpath’s Public Life of Capt. John 
Brown, printed in 1860, John Brown’s biographers have main- 
tained with only few exceptions that a Missouri governor 
offered a reward of three thousand dollars for Brown.’ This 
statement has been re-affirmed by numerous writers, but sub- 
stantiating evidence is not quoted. From sources of in- 
formation now at hand, no evidence has been found that a 
reward was ever offered by a Missouri governor for Brown as 
the result of this raid. 

Early newspaper accounts in Missouri credited Mont- 
gomery, a noted Kansas border figure, with the Vernon county 
raid.* It was not until January 6, 1859, however, that Gov- 
ernor Stewart took official notice of the affair..° After re- 


‘History of Vernon County, 1887, p. 227. 

*History of Vernon County, p. 229. 

™Redpath’'s Life of Capt. John Brown, p. 221. 

*Among other sources that mention a reward being offered for John Brown 
by a Missouri governor are the following: Kansas Historical Collections, 
Vol, X, pp. 142-3; Redpath; Twentieth Century Classics, John Brown, p. 219; 
Connelley, John Brown, p. 326; Villard, John Brown, p. 371; History of Vernon 
County, Missouri, 1887, p. 238; History of Vernon County, Missouri, 1911, 
Pp.238-40. 

‘Jefferson Inquirer (Jefferson City) Jan. 1, 1859. 


10Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of the State of Missouri, 
Vol. III, p. 230, 
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ceiving petitions asking for aid, Governor Stewart on that 
date, in a special message to the General Assembly, laid the 
matter before the State, saying that he was unwilling to do 
any act himself that would involve the State or country in 
undue sectional strife. It is significant to note that the 
governor indicated in this message that he believed he did 
not have authority to act, and that he had been appealed to 
for military aid. The use of a military force was the solution 
finally decided upon by the General Assembly, and not the 
offering of a reward." 

An examination of the official proclamations of Governor 
Stewart has failed to reveal any proclamation which offered 
a reward for Brown. It is important, moreover, to note that 
there was no law authorizing the governor to offer a reward 
for an amount as large as three thousand dollars,” the legal 
maximum then and now being three hundred dollars for 
fugitives from justice. 

The explanation of one author,” that Governor Stewart 
issued a “delirious sort of proclamation,” while under the in- 
fluence of liquor, offering the reputed three thousand dollars 
for Brown, is likewise improbable. Governor Stewart had his 
wayward moments, and opposition newspapers took frequent 
occasion to call them to the attention of the public,“ but it 
is not reasonable to suppose that newspapers would let pass 
unnoticed any opportunity to call attention to such an im- 
portant event as the offering of a three thousand dollars 
reward, when the usual amount offered was between two 
hundred and fifty dollars, and three hundred dollars, and 
especially if the governor were drunk and the proclamation 
illegal. An examination of newspapeis of the time, published 
in St. Louis, Columbia, and Jefferson City, reveals nothing 
concerning the reputed reward. 

In further special messages following the one of January 
6, Governor Stewart on January 14, 15, 21 and 26" urged the 


Missouri Laws, 1858-9, pp. 8, 9. 

1tRevised Statutes of Missouri, 1855, p. 1210, Sec. 22; 1865, p. 860, Sec. 22. 

‘History of Vernon County, 1887, p. 238. 

“Jefferson Inquirer (Jefferson City) Feb. 5, 1859; Feb. 19, 1859. 

1sMessages and Proclamations of the Governors of the State of Missouri, 
Vol. III, pp. 233, 234, 235 and 236, 
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legislature to act quickly. Not until January 26 does the 
Governor mention Brown by name. Stewart’s message of 
that day shows that the governor believed false a report that 
Brown had fled Kansas Territory, but it ‘is evident that 
Brown had started out of Kansas about January 20." 


Despite delay on the part of the legislature for over two 
months past the date of the raid, a bill was passed and ap- 
proved on February 24, 1859,!” placing thirty thousand dollars 
at the disposal of the Governor to be used only in raising a 
military force for use on the western border of the State. It is 
interesting to note that on the date the bill was approved, John 


Brown was passing through Iowa with the eleven negroes, on 
the way to Canada." 


The question remains, however, as to how the statement 
of a three thousand dollar reward gained currency among 
biographers of John Brown. The answer lies evidently in the 
fact that an attempt was made in the Missouri House of 
Representatives to pass such a bill, and this attempt was 


misinterpreted, perhaps, as having been an action of the 
Governor. 


In the weeks of debate over the border troubles, the Gen- 
eral Assembly had under consideration several bills. Some of 
these proposed offering rewards; others advocated the em- 
ployment of military force. A bill was offered in the House 
on January 10, 1859,'* providing for a reward of three thou- 
sand dollars for the apprehension of the leaders of the border 
band. On January 12°° and on January 13” efforts were made 
to amend the bill, the second of which was intended to author- 
ize the governor to offer a reward “not exceeding three thou- 
sand dollar(s) for the apprehension and conviction of the 
bandits Brown and Montgomery” and a sum not exceeding 


one thousand dollars for any other persons engaged in border 
offenses. 


Connelley, John Brown, p. 327. 

17Missdéuri Laws, 1858-9, pp. 8, 9. 

1sConnelley, John Brown, p. 329. 

Jefferson Inquirer (Daily) Jan. 11, 1859; House Journal, p. 83. 
2°House Journal, p. 94. 

uIbid., p. 98. 
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No act containing the provisions of the above House bills 
or amendments ever became law, the military bill passed on 
February 24 taking the place of the others aimed at relief 
for the border counties. Since the proposed bill and amend- 
ment of the House offered a three thousand dollar reward 
expressly for the capture of Brown, and at least in one in- 
stance” the amendment is quoted fairly accurately, it seems 
probably from available sources, that these instances form the 
origin of the often-quoted, but erroneous, statement. 

John Brown proceeded north out of Kansas into Nebraska 
and then into Iowa, going thence to Chicago, Detroit and 
finally into Canada, where the negroes became free. The 
story of how Brown and a force of eighteen men on the night 
of October 16, 1859, seized: the United States arsenal at 
Harper’s Ferry, and held it until October 18, when they 
were dislodged and captured by state and national forces, is 
well known in American history. After a trial, Brown was 
hanged December 2, 1859, at Charleston, not quite a year 
after his Missouri raid. 


SIX-MILE COUNTRY 


The origin of the term ‘“Six-Mile Country,” applied to 
the vicinity of what is now Sibley, in Jackson county, Mis- 
souri, dates back to 1808 when the Osage Indians ceded to the 
United States the title to practically all the land that is now 
Missouri. 

On November 10, 1808, Pierre Chouteau of St. Louis, 
on behalf of the government, signed at Fort Clark near 
the present town of Sibley, a treaty with the various chiefs 
of the Osage tribes, in which there was set aside a tract of two 
leagues square for the erection of a fort. Since a league is 
roughly three miles, according to English estimation, the land 
on which the fort was located comprised six square miles, and 
came to be known as the “Six-Mile Country.” 

The fort built on this six-mile tract was known variously 
as Fort Clark, Fort Osage, and Fort Sibley. It was built in 


History of Vernon County, 1887, p. 238. 
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1808 according to the terms.of the treaty, and existed until 
1827 when it was abandoned. As late as 1819, this fort was 
the farthest west settlement in the United States. Sibley is 
named after George C. Sibley, who was Indian Agent at the 
fort from 1808 until it was abandoned in 1827. Sibley and 
his wife, Mary Easton Sibley, were the founders of Linden- 
wood College at St. Charles. 





MISSOURI'S ABBREVIATION: ‘‘MO.”’ 


An abbreviation is a small thing, yet it can cause much 
perplexity. The abbreviation of Missouri is a case in point. 
Why should Missouri be abbreviated ‘“Mo.” instead of 
“‘Miss.,”” ‘“‘Mi,”’ or perhaps ‘“‘Mri.,”’ all of which seem more 
logical than the accepted abbreviation? 

On the request of Dr. Walter Williams, president of the 
University of Missouri, the State Historical Society recently 
attempted to find why Missouri was habitually abbreviated 
“Mo.” The research went into various ramifications, going 
back nearly one hundred and twenty years, and occasioned 
considerable interest among governmental department officials 
at Washington, D. C., to whom appeal was made to assist in 
the search. 

The archives of the State Historical Society revealed 
that early Missourians were not uniform in the use of an 
abbreviation. The word “Missouri” was¥ applied officially 
to the land now within the State beginning in 1812, when the 
Territory of Missouri was created, and there was probably 
little necessity for an abbreviation until after that time. 

In the Territorial Acts of the General Assembly of the 
Missouri Territory in 1813, Missouri Territory was ab- 
breviated as ‘“M. T.,’’ and this form was found in newspapers 
as late as 1820, the year Missouri became a state. That 
the abbreviation “‘M. T.”” was not entirely accepted is shown 
by the instance of the abbreviation ‘“‘Mri. Ter.,” given in 
the Missouri and Illinois Almanac in 1818. 

Among old letters owned by the Society, the abbrevia- 
tion ‘‘Mo.”’ was found to be used as early as 1822. In another 
letter, however, dated 1827, Missouri was abbreviated “Mi.” 
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About the year 1827, the abbreviation ‘“‘Mo.”’ came into 
frequent use in newspapers, although the usual practice then 
and earlier was to spell out the names of states. After 1827, 
“Mo.” was used with increasing frequency in newspapers until 
about 1835, when the abbreviation became quite common. 

The earliest existing record of the United States Postal 
Department on the subject, according to John J. Cameron, 
secretary of the United States Geographic Board at Wash- 
ington, is in 1831. The abbreviation of Missouri is listed in 
that year as “‘Mo.,”’ and is designated as the “‘most approved” 
form. 

The same list gives the abbreviation of the State of 
Mississippi as “Mi.’”’ which was later changed to ‘“Miss.,” 
its present form. Either of these abbreviations for Mississippi, 
seems to be logical for Missouri, but as Mississippi was a terri- 
tory as early as 1798, and a State in 1817, her claim to both 
was established evidently by priority. 

Mr. Cameron adds that the Post Office Department 
doubtless “played a very great part in the matter of adopting 
and popularizing the abbreviations for the States,”’ and it is 
interesting to note that both Washington and Missouri 
records, examined independently, indicate that the use of 
“Mo.” became common sometime between 1827 and 1835. 

If conjecture is allowable, it seems probable that the ab- 
breviation ‘‘Mo.’”’ was merely an abritrary one, selected in 
order not to conflict with the abbreviations of states already 
established, and was chosen, or its use encouraged, by the 
Post Office Department. 


THE PAW PAW MILITIA 


Missouri was a hot-bed of internal strife during the clos- 
ing years of the Civil war. Guerillas and other outlaws over- 
ran the State. To protect the lives and property of citizens, 
organizations of militia were enrolled throughout the State. 

In the accounts of the war in Missouri, references to the 
“Paw Paw Militia” are frequent. The ‘Paw Paws” weie a 
military organization composed of the 8lst and 82nd Regi- 
ments of Enrolled Missouri Militia, a force organized in the 
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summer of 1863, by order of Governor Gamble to act as a 
home guard for the civilian population of Northwest Missouri. 
The title “‘Paw Paw” seems to have been a derisive one, con- 
ferred on the unit because of the supposed sympathy of some 
of their number with the bushwhackers and guerrillas who in- 
fested “the brush” in northern Missouri. 

Accounts of the activities of the Paw Paw Militia vary 
according to the Union or Confederate bias of the narrator. 
It was charged by radical Unionists (civilians and officers 
alike) that the Paw Paw organization was made up of “re- 
turned soldiers and officers from the rebel army, who had 
been enrolled as disloyal under general order in 1862’’ and who 
‘would in no case fight the guerrillas and thieves who infested 
the neighborhoods where they were stationed in the north- 
western part of the State.” 

On the other hand, accounts of their activities in some of 
the northern counties where they were stationed give much 
credit to the Paw Paw Militia for services rendered in the pro- 
tection of the lives and property of the citizens of the section. 
In Platte county, where several companies were recruited 
and stationed, it is asserted that ‘‘they did valuable service 
as a local police and gave protection to all classes of citizens.” 
One illuminating statement occurs in the History of Platte 
County to the effect that ‘‘the greatest outcry [against the 
Paw Paws] came from across the river in Kansas, which was 
of itself extremely significant.” 

Remembering the bitterness and fanaticism engendered 
by civil war it is well to discount at least a part of the ac- 
cusations made against the Paw Paw Militia. 

There seems little doubt that many of the men compos- 
ing the 8lst and 82nd Regiments were persons of Southern 
birth and sympathies, and it seems fairly certain, too, that 
some of these men later “took to the brush’—the wartime 
phrase for becoming a guerilla or bushwhacker. Neverthe- 
less, there were undoubtedly men of honesty and loyalty in 
the organization, although the proportion of “loyal” and 
“disloyal” can never now be known. 

At all events, so potent was the agitation of the radical 
Union element in Missouri against the Paw Paw Militia that 
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a movement was set on foot for its disbandment. It appears 
that some companies of the two regiments were disbanded 
under special orders in 1864. The remainder were honorably 
discharged on March 12, 1865, by provision of a general militia 
law passed by the General Assembly on February 10, 1865. 


JOHN FLEMING—OREGON EMIGRANT 


Missouri has been known as the “Mother of the West,” 
many of her citizens having settled and held public offices in 
the new states throughout the West, but it is not generally 
known that the first publisher of the first English language 
newpaper on the Pacific Coast was also a former resident of 
this State. 


John Fleming was among the Oregon emigrants of 1844 
or 1845. When the first newspaper in Oregon, the Oregon 
Spectator, was issued at Oregon City, on Feb. 5, 1846, John 
Fleming was its printer. 


Fleming was said to be a native of Ohio, but for a while 
he published the Platte Argus, at Platte City, Missouri. 
This paper, first established in 1842 as the Platte Eagle, 
was the first paper in the famous Platte Purchase country of 
Missouri. The paper was moved to Weston for a while, but 
on March 1, 1844, it became the Platte Argus, and was moved 
back to Platte City. The Platte Argus was also noted because 
in 1849 it was edited by James W. Denver, who afterward 
became territorial governor of Colorado and after whom 
Denver, Colo., is named. 


John Fleming, besides being the printer of the Oregon 
Spectator, also was its editor for a time. The paper was sus- 
pended once, among numerous other times, when Fleming 
departed abruptly for the California gold fields in 1848. In 
1850, however, Fleming was back at Oregon City, printing 
the Spectator. 


Fleming was postmaster at Oregon from 1856 to 1869. 
He died at that place December 2, 1872, at the age of seventy- 
eight. 
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ST. LOUIS COTTON FACTORY 


The first cotton factory west of the Mississippi river is 
said to have been started at St. Louis about 1845, and was 
called the St. Louis Cotton Factory. A report on the factory 
in 1848, given by Adolphus Meier, one of the proprietors, 
showed that approximately fifty persons were employed in 
the factory, and the consumption of the plant was about 
six hundred and fifty bales of cotton a year. The venture 
had proved profitable and in 1848 the proprietors were plan- 
ning to add one thousand spindles to their establishment. 





LAFAYETTE’S VISIT TO ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis in 1825 entertained one of the most famous men 
of American history, yet the cost of the reception to the city 
totaled only thirty-seven dollars! 

On April 29, 1825, General Lafayette, famed French 
officer of the American Revolution, then touring the United 
States, spent one day at St. Louis, which was at that time one 
of America’s frontier towns. 

John F. Darby, St. Louis pioneer, writing in his delight- 
ful book of “Personal Recollections’’ tells of the perplexity 
with which the St. Louis city officials acted on learning 
of General Lafayette’s intended visit. Dr. William Carr 
Lane, the mayor, interviewed the governor of Missouri, 
Frederick Bates, asking him to receive the famed general. 
But Governor Bates refused to have anything to do with 
the reception, because the General Assembly had appropriated 
no money for such purposes. 

Dr. Lane then appealed to the members of the St. Louis 
board of aldermen, who decided to take the necessary funds 
for the reception from the city treasury, but in case anyone 
objected to the expenditure, the aldermen agreed to bear 
the expense themselves. The city officials doubted that 
they had authority to appropriate money from the public 
treasury to entertain a visitor. 

General Lafayette came, and was entertained by the city 
in a day filled with receptions, demonstrations, and a ball 
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in the evening. The cost of the reception was kept down 
by the donation of a carriage by Major Biddle, and a suite 
in his home by Pierre Chouteau. The general slept that 
night on the steamer Natchez, which brought him to the 
city, and left St. Louis at dawn. 

Although there was no authority in the city’s charter 
authorizing the payment of the thirty-seven dollars for Gen- 
eral Lafayette’s reception, the expenditure was not objected 
to by the people, and was paid. 





SOME LOST COUNTIES OF MISSOURI 


Lost in the passing of time, the names of several former 
Missouri counties cannot be found today in the list of one 
hundred and fourteen counties of the State. Although for- 
gotten for the most part, the names of several of these former 
Missouri counties bring back recollections of prominent State 
and national figures, and in some cases, directly reflect the 
change of political fortunes. 

A national political issue is credited with being the reason 
for changing the name of Van Buren county to its present 
name of Cass. Van Buren county was organized by the 
General Assembly in 1835, and was created out of Jackson 
county. It was named for Martin Van Buren, eighth presi- 
dent of the United States. Van Buren in 1848 was nominated 
for president by the so-called “Free Soilers,”” who objected 
to extending slavery into the territory acquired by the Mexi- 
can war. General Lewis Cass was Van Buren’s Democratic 
opponent, and was favorable to the extension of slavery. 
The Missouri General Assembly on Feb. 19, 1849, passed 
an act changing the name of Van Buren county to Cass 
county. 

Henry county, Missouri, is another instance of a Mis- 
souri county that was named for political reasons. Henry 
county was originally known as Rives, created on Dec. 13, 
1834, and named in honor of William C. Rives, of Virginia. 
It is said that Rives became a Whig, and as a consequence, 
the Missouri General Assembly on Feb. 15, 1841, renamed 
the county after Patrick Henry of Revolutionary war fame. 
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Highland county is one which practically no person 
recalls. Highland was named by act of Feb. 17, 1843, and 
attached to Linn county. When the county was organized 
by law of Feb. 14, 1845, however, it was renamed Sullivan 
county in honor of General James Sullivan of the American 
Revolution. 

Dodge county is another of the lost counties of Missouri. 
It was named probably after Henry Dodge, noted pioneer of 
Missouri, and later governor of Wisconsin Territory and 
United States Senator of Wisconsin State. Dodge county 
is now a part of Putnam county. The boundaries of Dodge 
county were defined by act of Dec. 18, 1846, but when the 
Iowa-Missouri boundary line was set, it was found that the 
‘area of Dodge county had been reduced below the constitu- 
tional limit. An act of the General Assembly on Feb. 23, 
1853, disorganized Dodge county, and added it to Putnam. 

Ozark county has the distinction of having been named 
three times. The county was created by law on Jan. 29, 
1841, and named Ozark. On Feb. 22, 1843, however, the 
General Assembly renamed the county Decatur. Another 
law passed at the next session of the legislature on March 
28, 1845, changed its name once again to Ozark. 


Lillard was the name given in the early days to what is 
now Lafayette county. Lillard county was established on 
Nov. 16, 1820, being organized from a part of Cooper county. 
The county was named for James Lillard of Tennessee, who 
served in the State legislature and was among the first com- 
missioners of Lillard county, Missouri. Lillard suffered from 
bad health in Missouri, and finally returned to Tennessee. 
On Feb. 16, 1825, the name of Lillard county was changed to 
Lafayette, in honor of General Lafayette of Revolutionary 
war fame who made a visit to St. Louis in that year. 

Kinderhook was an early county now known as Camden. 
Kinderhook was organized on Jan. 29, 1841, and named after 
the residence of President Van Buren. At the next session 
of the General Assembly, the county was re-named Camden 
by act approved Feb. 23, 1843, being named after the Earl 
of Camden, an English statesman who opposed ‘taxation 
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without representation.” The same act changed the name of 
the county seat from Oregon to Erie. 





MISSOURI’S EARLY JAILS 


Among the very first functions of all governments, has 
been the erection of prisons. Nathaniel Hawthorne once 
wrote: ‘The founders of a new colony . . . have invariably 
recognized it among their earliest practical necessities to allot 
a portion of the soil . . . as the site of a prison.” 

The first State institution in Missouri was the State 
Penitentiary at Jefferson City, authorized by act approved 
January 16, 1833, and completed in 1836. So important 
was the building of the penitentiary, that it appears to have 
settled for all time, the location of the permanent capital 
of Missouri. 

Before the penitentiary was built, prisoners were kept in 
county jails. The following extract from the ‘Encyclopedia 
of the History of Missouri” (Vol. 3, p. 410) describes one of 
the early jails in a Missouri county. 

The Lawrence County jail, at Mount Vernon, completed in June, 
1846, was of hewn logs. First was an interior wall of hewn logs ten inches 
square, closely fitted together, then an outer wall of the same material, 
similarly constructed, with a space of six inches between the two, filled 
with logs six inches in thickness, set in vertically. The floor was of hewn 
timber, ten inches thick, covered with one-inch oak planking spiked down 
upon ihe timbers, nails one inch apart being driven all over the floor. 
The room was ceiled in the ame manner. Two small openings, about 
twelve inches square, covered with heavy iron gratings, were made on the 
east and west sides to admit air and light. The entrance was a trap door 
from above, reached by a ladder, which was removed after a prisoner had 
been admitted, and the trap door closed. This was the usual form of jail 
buildings until they came to be constructed of brick and stone. 





ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE PIONEER PRESS 
NOTICE 


THE subscriber having entered into partnership with William V. 
Rector,* finds it necessary to close his former business; and in order that 


‘William V. Rector became surveyor-general of Illinois and Missouri in 
1816. When Rector's official acts were attacked in 1823 by Joshua Barton, 
brother of Senator David Barton, Thomas Rector, a brother of the surveyor- 
general, challenged Joshua Barton to a duel at St. Louis, in which the latter was 
killed. 
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he may be enabled to pay his own debts, requests all those indebted to 
him to come forward and discharge their accounts, as further indulgence 
cannot be given. 
LILBURN W. BOGGS.” 
April 23. 
From the Missouri Intelligencer, Franklin, April 23, 1819. 





BANK OF MISSOURI? 


THE subscribers will commence on the first day of June next, to give 
a premium of one per cent. for Bank of Missouri paper. 
JOSEPH WIGGIN, 
RICHD. R. VENABLES. 
St. Louis, May 19. 
From the Missouri Intelligencer, Franklin, May 28, 1819. 


SALE OF LOTS! 


THE undersigned, Commissioner of the Seat of Justice of Gentry co. 
Missouri, will offer for sale, to the highest bidder, on MONDAY, the 16th 
day of June next, FORTY-FIVE LOTS, in the TOWN OF ATHENS,® 
on the following terms, viz.: One third of the purchase money to be paid 
in three months, and the remainder in six and twelve months from the day 
of sale—purchasers to give bond and security. 

ATHENS the seat of Justice of Gentry county, is situated near the 
THREE FORKS OF GRAND RIVER, in one of the most beautiful, 
healthy and fertile regions of North Western Missouri. It is supplied with 
a great abundance of SPRING and STOCK water; and surrounded by a 
country rapidly improving, and settling up by a moral, intelligent and 
industrious population. 

Grand River is now navigable for Keel and Flat Boats‘ which have 
already for several years, conveyed the agricultural products of the country 
to St. Louis; and in a few years, when the Legislature of the State shall do 
justice to this growing region, will be seen the gay Steam Boats, puffing 
their way up this beautiful river, laden with the productions of other 
countries and returning with our Hemp and Tobacco. 


Boggs was governor of Missouri from 1836 to 1840. On Sept. 3, 1819, 
the Intelligencer carried a notice of the dissolution of the partnership between 
Rector and Boggs. 

2The Bank of Missouri was the second chartered bank in what is now Mis- 
souri. It was chartered in 1817 by the Territorial Legislature. Auguste 
Chouteau was its first president. The bank failed in 1821. 

*Athens is now the city of Albany. 

‘Here is evidence that navigation was not necessarily confined to the larger 
streams as has been generally supposed. 
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ATHENS, is 35 miles N. E. of Owens’ landing on the Missouri river, 
the nearest point to steamboat navigation, 45 miles from St. Joseph, and 
35 miles from Gallatin. 


ELISHA CAMERON, Com. 


May 13, 1845. 
From The Gazette, St. Joseph, May 23, 1845. 


TO SPO[RJTSMEN 


THE subscriber informs the public, that he has opened a mile track, 
on his plantation near the Spanish-needle prairie*—tree for the public, 
and will be found in good order at all times. Good stables and accomada- 
tions (sic.) by, 


JAMES COOLEY." 


October 4, 1819. 
From the Missouri Intelligencer, Franklin, Oct. 1, 1819. 


TAKE NOTICE ! ! 


THE subscriber will receive in payment of debts, or for Merchandize, 
the following articles, Pork, Corn, Wheat, Tobacco, Beans, Peas, Onions, 
Beeswax, Potatoes, Lard, Butter, Tallow, Flax and tow linen, Linsey, 
dress’d and undressed Deer skins, Furrs and almost any article of produce. 
He returns his thanks to those customers who have made him any pay- 
ments—many accounts are of 18 months standing. He owes debts— hey 
must be paid. Those who owe him must and shall pay. A list of ballances 
is placed in the hands of Edward B. Cabell, esq. who will bring suit if not 
paid, or some arrangements made by the ist day of November; all accounts 
over his jurisdiction will be sued on at the next term. Those who take 
advantage of the present opportunity can make payment in any of the 
above articles, before a judgment is obtained; after that, the payment 
must be in land office money—all notes for town lots are understood to 
be included. He is unwilling to sue his neighbors, but his own debts press 


‘The Spanish-needle prairie was located between Franklin, opposite 
Boonville’s present site, and the mouth of the Chariton river, in Chariton 
county. 

®This advertisement is one of the first, if not the first, that appeared in 
early Missouri newspapers concerning race tracks. This is the first mention 
of a track appearing in a paper west of St. Louis. Frederick L. Billon, St. 
Louis historian, analysed the advertisements of the Missouri Gazette beginning 
with the year 1808, but he recorded no mention of a race track, 
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on him, and having made an arrangement for that purpose, he intends 
to transfer judgments to save himself from being sued. 
DUFF GREEN®* 
Chariton,’ Oct. 1, 1819. 
From the Missouri Intelligencer, Franklin, Oct. 1, 1819. 


FOR SALE OR BARTER 


A Great variety of Valuable Real Property, situated in Howard and 
Cooper Counties. Among other things two valuable SALT SPRINGS, 
with both timber and stone coal in the neighborhood. Also, 2 MILL 
SEATS, on the Salt Fork of Lamine. 

J. S. FINDLAY.® 

Chariton, May 20, 1820. 

From the Missouri Intelligencer, Franklin, May 20, 1820. 


10,000 BUSHELS OF WHEAT WANTED 
By E. Owsley, Tully 


U who O me can pay the same in WHEAT at the highest market rates. 
I would advise my friends to roll in their wagons heavily ladened with 
Wheat before it goes below 50 cents per bushel; how long wheat will bring 
that price no man knoweth. Besides it will be impossible for me to bring 
on those cheap goods about which there is so much talk, unless my friends 
come to my assistance in this my present time of need, and the dear ladies 
will not have the pleasure of buying their fashionable Fall GOODS at 
Owsley’s CHEAP STORE of well selected goods, unless there is some 
“forking up” before the sickly season sets in. Any time before the first 
of September will answer to keep the ball in motion. 

July 14, 1848. 
From the Missouri Plebeian, Canton, Aug. 25, 1848. 


*Gen, Duff Green was a native of Kentucky, who came to Missouri about 
1817. He was a delegate of Howard county to the Constitutional Convention 
of 1820 and was one of its most eminent and versatile members. He was a 
gifted lawyer. Green was a representative and senator of Howard county, 
and a brigadier-general of Missouri militia. In 1823 he became owner and 
editor of the St. Louis Enquirer and two years later bought and edited the 
United States Telegraph at Washington, D.C, In the years following he became 
a national figure. He performed diplomatic services in Europe and Mexico, 
built a railroad in later years from Georgia into Tennessee, and died in 1875. 

‘Chariton is an extinct town. It was located about thirty miles above 
Franklin on the Missouri river, near the mouth of the Chariton river. 

‘Jonathan Smith Findlay was a delegate from Howard county to the 
Constitutional Convention of 1820. He was register in the United States land 
office at Lexington in 1823, and died at Lexington, Nov. 1, 1832. 
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The undersigned has opened a school® in the town of Jackson. He 
will teach the several branches which constitute an English education, the 
elementary branches of mathematics and the Latin language. 


B, ALLEN. 


Jackson, Dec. 14, 1820. 
From the Independent Patriot, Jackson, Dec. 30, 1821. 


*This was one of the first schools at Jackson, the first being authorized by the 
Territorial Assembly in 1817. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MISSOURIANS ABROAD—FLORENCE D. WHITE 


Mr. Florence D. White, native of Missouri, has been 
elected to membership in Les Palmes Academiques, an ad- 
junct to the Legion of Honor of France, for his journalistic 
achievements. Mr. White was born in St. Louis in 1861, 
and was graduated from Christian Brothers College in 1878. 
He began his newspaper career on the local staff of the St. 
Louis Evening Post. After the purchase of the Evening 
Dispatch by Joseph Pulitzer and the consolidation with the 
Post, he became a political writer; afterward he was city 
editor and then managing editor. In 1906 he was transferred 
to the New York World, and subsequently became general 
manager and vice president of this paper. He held the 
latter position until the sale of the World to the Telgram 
in 1931. Mr. White is the sixth American to be elected to 
the Academiques.—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
June 12, 1931. 


MISSOURIANS ABROAD—MANLEY O. HUDSON 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
by the University of Missouri upon Manley O. Hudson, pro- 
fessor of international law at Harvard University, June 3, 
1931. Dr. Hudson was born at St. Peters, Missouri, and was 
graduated from William Jewell College, at Liberty, and from 
Harvard University. He was a member of the University 
law school faculty from 1910 to 1917, when he became at- 
tached to the office of solicitor for the department of state, 
and later he spent a year with the American delegation at the 
Paris Peace Conference. He was a member of the Permanent 
Secretariat of the League of Nations from 1919 to 1921, and 
has served the league and the state department in numerous 
special assignments since that time.—From the Kansas City 
Star, June 3, 1931. 
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ANNIVERSARIES AND MEMORIALS 


The 100th anniversary of the Presbyterian church in 
Palmyra is to be celebrated June 7, 1931, according to the 
Palmyra Spectator, June 3, 1931. 





The 100th anniversary of White Cloud Presbyterian 
Church was celebrated June 7, 1931. The church, four 
miles east of Millersburg, Callaway county, was organized 
by the Rev! William P. Cockran.—From the Columbia 
Tribune, June 5, 1931. 





The Mount Gilead Baptist Church, near Boonesboro, 
in Howard county, celebrated its 113th anniversary June 28, 
1931.—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, June 29, 1931. 





The 110th anniversary of the organization of the Rocky 
Fork Baptist church was observed at the church near Hinton, 
six miles north of Columbia, June 21, 1931. The church was 
established in 1821 with Peyton Stephens as pastor. He 
served in this capacity for forty years, receiving as his salary 
during that period one winter overcoat and a buck sheep, 
presented by two members of his congregation——From the 
Kansas City Times, June 22, 1931. 





The eightieth anniversary of the founding of the Metho- 
dist Church at Glasgow, Missouri, was celebrated June 14. 
The Glasgow Missourian of June 11, 1931 gives an historical 
sketch of the church. 





In 1932 Saint Louis University will celebrate the cen- 
tennial of its university charter received in 1832 from the 
then ten-year-old State of Missouri. It had developed from a 
secondary school started in 1818. It is the oldest university 
west of the Mississippi.—Written by Rev. Thomas S. Bowdern, 
S. J., in the St. Louis, Missouri School Journal, May, 1931. 





Eldorado Springs, Cedar county, is preparing to celebrate 
its fiftieth anniversary, July 20, 21, and 22, 1931, with a big 
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picnic. The little city was founded by accident in the summer 
of 1880 when a man and his wife were driving through the 
country in a covered wagon seeking a health resort for the 
wife. They found attractive shaded hills and a spring in the 
northwest corner of Cedar county. Most of the summer they 
remained there and the wife became much improved. Soon 
the springs began to attract others and in 1881 a town was 
laid out around the springs. The little city now has a popu- 
lation of almost 3,000.—From the Kansas City Sicr, Tune 
28, 1931. 





The Ash Grove Commonwealth of May 21, 1931, announces 
the completion of its fiftieth volume, the paper having been 
founded in May, 1881. 





The late Dr. William Beaumont, physician, who died in 
St. Louis in 1853, is to be honored by the Wisconsin Medical 
Society by the erection of a tablet in his memory. Dr. Beau- 
mont was the first to conduct extensive experiments concern- 
ing human digestion—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
June 6, 1931. 





At the Northern Baptist Convention, held in Kansas 
City, John Mason Peck, pioneer missionary who traveled 
extensively in Missouri, was honored by a special memorial 
service June 4, 1931. The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society was formed 100 years ago, largely because of his work 
in the middle west, and during the summer of 1931 the cov- 
ered-wagon caravan commemorating its founding will go from 
Philadelphia to San Francisco. In Kansas City it will stop 
for a brief memorial ceremony, honoring Rev. Peck.—From 
the Kansas City Star, June 4, 1931. 





The fact that services were held in Kansas City yester- 
day in honor of John Mason Peck, Baptist pioneer of the West, 
calls to mind a particular reason why he should be honored 
by Kansas City. 
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I do not believe the fact has ever appeared in print that 
Peck wrote the first description of Kansas City, as a town, 
which appeared in any book. While the site of Kansas 
City had been described by travelers, it was not until Peck’s 
sketch appeared in the ‘United States Illustrated” (1854) 
that the world was to know what we had here. This book 
preceded Spalding’s ‘‘Annals” by six years and was a year 
earlier than the sketch which appeared in Ballcoe’s Monthly. 

The earliest printed document of Western Missouri 
which has survived is a copy of a Baptist Association meeting 
held at Sni-a-Bar, September 25-27, 1824. The minutes show 
that John Mason Peck was present and gave an address at 
this meeting. 

Kansas City should not neglect him in bestowing historical 
honors.—Written by Robert M. Snyder, Jr., in the Kansas 
City Star, June 5, 1931. 





A bronze tablet honoring Major Obadiah Dickerson was 
unveiled near Shelbina on the centennial of his establish- 
ment of a home in Shelby county. He was the first permanent 
settler in this county. The marker was erected by the Clar- 
ence Chapter of the D. A. R.—From the Kansas City Times, 
June 18, 1931. 





In honoring Eugene Field, the children’s poet and former 
St. Joseph newspaper reporter, the city of St. Joseph has 
named two streets for him. These are Gene Field Road and 
Eugene Field Avenue. Both are near Lover’s Lane, made 
famous by the poem Field wrote, “Lover’s Lane, St. Jo.” 
It is now planned to mark the streets carefully in order to 
avoid confusion, as any suggestion to change either of the 
names would meet with opposition.—From the Kansas City 
Times, June 22, 1931. 





A bronze tablet dedicated to Missouri men and women 
who served in the World war was unveiled in the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Memorial Hall, in Jefferson City, June 22, 1931. 
It was presented by the American Legion Auxiliary —From 
the St. Louis Siar, June 22, 1931. 
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The largest county park in Jackson county has been 
named the Adair Park, in honor of the first settler in Inde- 
pendence and his family. The first white child born in Inde- 
pendence was Joseph Adair. This was in 1828.—Reprinted 
from the Independence Examiner by the Odessa Democrat, 
June 19, 1931. 





Four Missouri towns have been designated by the federal 
government to receive special memorials perpetuating war- 
time episodes. They are Boonville, Lexington, Frederick- 
town, and Pilot Knob. The Pilot Knob memorial will be a 
marker to cost $5,000 which will be erected on the site of old 
Fort Davidson. The marker at Fredericktown is also to 
cost $5,000 and will mark the site of a decisive Civil war 
battle—From the Jefferson City, Missouri Magazine, May, 
1931. 

NOTES 


Miss Emma R. Knell, the representative from Carthage, 
Missouri, conceived the idea of displaying “Old Glory”’ 
over each schoolhouse receiving State aid in Missouri. She 
prepared a bill; it met with favorable approval by her fellow 
members; it passed the House and Senate and was signed 
by Governor Caulfield on April 9, 1931, just sixty-six years 
following the surrender of General Lee to General Grant 
at Appomattox, Sunday, April 9, 1865. 





Destruction of Pilot Knob, famous Civil war battle 
point, near Arcadia, is predicted if the mining of granite from 
the peak is continued for many years.—From the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, May 31, 1931. 





The coal mine south of Clarksburg, in Moniteau county, 
which was operated by General Joe B. Shelby after the 
Civil war, is being reopened for use. It had been sealed for 
half a century.—From the California Democrat, May 21, 1931. 





Letters and information concerning Josh Billings are 
being sought by Cyril Clemens, president of the International 
Mark Twain Society, of Webster Groves, Missouri. Mr. 
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Clemens would appreciate hearing from anyone having such 
material. 





break ea A report was circulated in LaGrange one day 
during the Civil war that some of Porter’s men would pass 
through town that night. The militia stationed there decided 
to waylay them at the bridge, and turn them back. They 
secreted themselves south of the bridge and waited far into 
the night. The Confederates failed to come, but a large herd 
of cattle north of the bridge became frightened in the night 
and stampeded across the bridge. The terriffic noise put the 
militia to flight. They hurried back and reported that 
Porter and all of his men. were sweeping down on the town.— 
Excerpt from an article by Mrs. Mary Vaughn, in the Monti- 
cello, Lewis County Journal, April 9, 1931. 





The issue of scrip amounting to $200,000 by Kansas 
City in 1874 was recalled by the request of J. L. Spurgeon of 
Iowa for the redemption of a One Dollar certificate—From 
the Kansas City Journal-Post, June 13, 1931. 





The first air mail delivery in St. Louis was on October 5, 
1911, according to old records described in the St. Louis 
Star, June 18, 1931. 





The United States Marine Hospital, at 3640 Marine 
avenue, St. Louis, which was erected in 1855 and was used 
as a prison during the Civil war is described in the St. Louis 
Star, June 19, 1931. 





A historical sketch of the former Mensing Island, which 
now forms a part of the mainland near Kansas City, is given 
in the Kansas City Journal-Post of June 14, 1931. It was 
first used as a trading post by Francis and Cyprien Chouteau, 
and during the Civil war was a military base. It was known 
successively as Chouteau Island, Grandstaff Island, and 
Mensing Island. 
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The story of F. X. Aubry’s daring ride from Santa Fe 
to Independence, made in 1848, the accounts of hard-riding 
Pony Express riders and other early western characters are 
told by J. Frank Dobie in the Kansas City Journal-Post, 
July 5, 1931. 





“A History of Marion County’s Part in the Great World 
War”’ and a list of the citizens of the county who took part in 
the war are a feature of the Palmyra Spectator, May 27, 1931. 





A brief history of the Lambert-St. Louis Airport ap- 
pears in the May, 1931, issue of the Jefferson City, Missouri 
Magazine. 





The 1931 Wahwahlanawah, annual of Benton High 
School, St. Joseph, revives the memory of Eugene Field, who 
was a resident of St. Joseph during 1875-76. It also repro- 
duces the manuscript of ‘‘Lover’s Lane” as well as scenes 
and places in St. Joseph familiar to Field. 





“When the Daltons Rode,”” by Emmett Dalton, is being 
serialized in the Kansas City Journal-Post beginning Sunday, 
May 17, 1931. 





The 1931 Beacon, annual of Cleveland High School, 
St. Louis, is dedicated to the pioneers of the Oregon Trail, 
and contains pictures and brief sketches of persons and 
incidents connected with the history of this Trail. 





“Wilson Price Hunt, 1783-1842,” by T. C. Elliott, ap- 
pears in the Oregon Historical Quarterly, June 1931. Mr. 
Hunt moved to St. Louis in 1804 and in 1811 conducted the 
first Astor party along the route of Lewis and Clark. In 
1817 he purchased a tract of land in St. Louis county and 
erected a mill, and in 1822 he was chosen postmaster of St. 
Louis, a position which he held eighteen years. He died in 
St. Louis in 1842. 
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“The Mullanphys of St. Louis,”’ by Francis X. Stephens, 
Jr., constitutes a part of Volume XXIX of the Journal of the 
American Irish Historical Society. 





A biographical sketch of the late John Graves Leeper, 
secretary of state of Oklahoma, 1927-1931, a native of Chilli- 
cothe, Missouri, is given in the Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
June 1931. 





“The First Santa Fe Expedition, 1792-1793,” by Alfred 
B. Thomas, appears in the Chronicles of Oklahoma, June, 
1931. The article presents interesting data, including trans- 
lations of Spanish documents; concerning “exploration north- 
east of New Mexico in the eighteenth century, marks the first 
journey to approximate the later Santa Fe route, and finally, 
rounds out the exploratory movement by which Spain opened 
up large parts of the west before 1800.” 





Nine hitherto unpublished letters of Josiah Gregg, Mis- 
sourian by adoption and author of the famous Commerce 
of the Prairies, are printed in the Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society, of April, 1930. They were written to 
John Bigelow, a close friend of Gregg, and are edited by John 
Thomas Lee. Mr. Lee has also done considerable research 
to verify the tradition that Gregg was a medical doctor, and 
concludes that the evidence, more exhaustive than any here- 
tofore prepared, does not substantiate the claim. 





“Russel Farnham, Astorian,” by Frank Erwin Brandt, 
appears in the Transactions of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, 1980. The article is of interest to Missourians be- 
cause of its data on the early fur trade, and especially because 
of Farnham’s residence in Missouri. He was married in St. 
Louis in 1829, lived on his plantation at Portage des Sioux 
in St. Charles county, and died in St. Louis in 1832. His 
burial place has not been located. The article mentions 
that Capt. Robert McClellan, another Astorian and comrade 
of Farnham, is also buried in St. Louis county. Several 
original letters and documents are quoted by the author. 
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Mr. W. B. Dudley, who lives in Saguache, Colorado, 
and who during the Civil war enlisted in the Morgan County 
Rangers, Parsons’ Division, Price’s Corps, writes briefly 
of his experiences, in the Confederate Veteran (Nashville, 
Tennessee) of May, 1931. 


PERSONALS 


GEorGE J. Gove: Born in New York City, July 18, 
1854; died in Linn, Missouri, May 30, 1931. Mr. Gove moved 
to Linn, Missouri, and entered the mercantile and milling 
business. Then he studied law and in 1887 was admitted 
to the bar. He was elected prosecuting attorney of Osage 
county in 1922, 1928, and 1930. 


WiiutiAM Preston Hitz: Born in 1857; died in 
St. Louis, Missouri, June 24, 1931. Dr. Hill received the 
degrees of M. D. and Ph. D. at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and then studied medicine in France. Thereafter he 
practiced in St. Louis for a number of years. As president of 
the Missouri Referendum League, Dr. Hill conducted a suc- 
cessful campaign for the initiative and referendum amend- 
ments to the Missouri Constitution. He then organized the 
People’s League and led a successful fight against the adoption 
of a new city charter in St. Louis in 1911. Three years later 
he broke with the People’s League when it opposed the 
present charter then being offered, and assisted in the cam- 
paign for its adoption. He was active in civic affairs until 
ill health caused him to travel extensively. 


Wirtiam M. Kinsey: Born at Mount Pleasant, 
Jefferson county, Ohio, in October 1846; died in St. Louis, 
Missouri, June 20, 1931. He was educated ‘in Ohio, Illinois, 
and had studied law at Iowa State University. He was 
admitted to the bar in Missouri in 1875. He was elected to 
Congress in 1888 and served two years. In 1904 he was 
elected circuit judge and was reelected in 1910. 


JosErH L. Lemon: Died in St. Louis, Missouri, July 
3, 1931. He was graduated from the law school of St. Louis 
University, later served as assistant circuit attorney, and was 
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a member of the Fifty-sixth General Assembly. His home was 
in University City and burial was at Hopewell, Missouri. 


James Epwarp MacKeEsson: Born in Westport, Mis- 
souri, January 20, 1863; died in Lebanon, Missouri, July 4, 
1931. His youth was spent in Kansas City and Pleasant 
Hill. He established the Pleasant Hill Local, and then be- 
came editor of the Lees Summit Journal, and of the Cass 
County Leader, at Harrisonville. In February, 1892, he 
bought the Lebanon, Laclede County Republican, and ex- 
cluding the years 1919-1925, served as its editor until his 
death. In December, 1917, he was admitted to the bar. He 
was elected prosecuting attorney of Laclede county in 1918. 
During 1919-1920 Mr. MacKesson was a trustee of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri. 


FRANCIS PIEPER: Born in Carwitz, Germany, June 27, 
1852; died in St. Louis, Missouri, June 3, 1931. At the age 
of eighteen he came to America. He was graduated from 
Northwestern University in 1872, and came to St. Louis 
where he studied theology in Concordia Seminary. He was 
ordained in the Lutheran Church, and served in Wisconsin 
pastorates. In 1878 he was recalled to Concordia Seminary 
to teach doctrinal theology. In 1887 he became president 
of the Seminary, a position which he held until his death. 
From 1899 until 1911 Dr. Pieper was president of the Mis- 
souri Synod. He was editor of Lehre und Wehre, and was 
author of doctrinal books in German and English. 


WILLIAM JASPER SPILLMAN: Born in Lawrence county, 
Missouri, October 23, 1863; died in Washington, D. C., 
July 11, 1931. He was educated at the University of Mis- 
souri, where he received the degrees of B. S., M. S., and D. 
Sc. Following his graduation he taught school in southeast 
Missouri and from 1887 to 1889 taught science in the Cape 
Girardeau Normal. In 1902 he joined the staff of the United 
State department of agriculture, and during 1915-18 was 
chief of the office of farm management. From 1918 to 1921 
he was associate editor of Farm Journal, and thereafter was 
consulting specialist in the department. He conducted special 
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studies in the heredity of plants, and was an independent dis- 
coverer of Mendel’s law of recombination in 1901. He dis- 
covered the mathematical form of the law of diminishing re- 
turn in 1920. He was the author of several books and bulletins 
on agricultural subjects, and was a member of the faculty of 
Georgetown University for many years. 


FARWELL WALTON: Born at Peru, Oxford county, 
Maine, in 1844; died in Hollywood, Florida, June 8, 193]. 
In 1861 he enlisted in Company D, 12th Maine Volunteer 
Infantry. In 1866 he came to St. Louis and established a 
system of messenger service which later developed into the 
express and transfer firm of Walton-Knost, the largest ex- 
press firm in the West at that time. He was elected representa- 
tive from the fifth district in St. Louis in the Thirty-eighth 
General Assembly, in 1895. 


Harry C. Wittson: Born at Nevada, Missouri, in 1892; 
died in St. Louis, Missouri, July 7, 1931. He attended 
the University of Missouri and was graduated from the law 
school of the University of Michigan in 1922. During the 
World war he was a captain in the Tenth United States 
Infantry, and also served as adjutant of the Machine Gun 
Officers Training School at Fort Hancock, Georgia. Dur- 
ing 1922-23 he served as assistant attorney general under 
Jesse W. Barrett. In 1924 he began the practice of law in 
St. Louis, and from 1925 to 1929 he served on the St. Louis 
Board of Election Commissioners. Then he became associated 
with Senator Harry B. Hawes and former Assistant United 
States District Attorney Wayne Ely, in the firm of Hawes, 
Ely and Willson. He was vice-president of the St. Louis Bar 
Association. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


WHEN “MERRILL’S HORSE’’ CAME TO PARIS 


From the Paris Mercury, March 20, 1931. 


A dispatch from Princeton, Mo., telling of the death of H. S. Wilkin- 
son, 85, (he died Feb. 27 in Rockport; his home was in Ridgeway), recalls 
a familiar Paris Civil Warstory. Wilkinson was the last trooper of ‘‘Merrill’s 
Horse”—the Second Missouri cavalry—which was much in evidence in 
this section of Missouri. Merrill’s Horse first came to Paris, a rebel hotbed, 
in the summer of 1861. They rode black horses, had bright new uniforms, 
and were a fine body of soldiers. They rode up the old Hannibal road— 
500 of them—turned south on emerging at the fairground hill, and came 
up East Caldwell street. The clatter of their sabers brought all the women 
out to see them—the war was then young—and as they passed, Miss 
Mildred Donan, daughter of a Christian preacher, and sister of the famous 
Pete Donan, stood in a doorway at the home of the father of the editor 
of the Mercury, long since demolished, and sang ‘‘Dixie.” It was a lovely 
summer morning, she had a beautiful voice, and every trooper turned and 
saluted her, including Captain Merrill himself. Her defiant song followed 
them up the street, she sang until the last man had ridden by, but they 
were gallant men, and only laughed. A year later it would have cost the 
lives of Miss Donan and all in that household. The first baby was due 
there and the next day Capt. Merrill and two orderlies ‘“‘quartered” them- 
selves there for dinner. They were shown the baby clothes and were 
interested, having families of their own at home. Miss Donan afterwards 
became the protecting angel of ‘‘the boys in the bush,” starting South or 
home on a visit. She married Rev. Reavis of St. Louis and lived to be an 
old woman, rebellious and spirited to the last. A son, Don Reavis, became 
famous in Missouri journalism by his work on Pulitzer’s Post-Dispatch. 
The generation who were alive when Mildred Donan sang “Dixie” to 
Capt. Merrill and 500 Union troopers are all dead. It was a habit to recall 
all of the cruel things of a fratricidal strife, but none of its gallantries— 
such as this. 


HISTORIC TRAIL NEAR CHILLICOTHE 


Written by Douglass Stewart in the Chillicothe Constitution-Tribune, 
May 27, 1931. 


Few, I suppose, of the present inhabitants of Livingston county know 
that the ‘‘farm-to-market” road that has lately been gravelled for a distance 
of six miles northwest from the city of Chillicothe is really a part of the 
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first trail that was traveled by the first settlers on lower Grand river to 
the first settlement on upper Grand river. 

This trail was, in fact, an old Indian trail made by the Indians going 
from one village to the other. One such village existed on what is known 
as “Indian Hill,” which is the northern terminus or spur of the Ozarks. 
This is the hill one sees on the north side of the river from the bluff at 
Graham’s Mill bridge. This village was occupied by the Indians as late 


The first Indian village was located just west of the administration 
building of the State Industrial Home for Girls. During the Civil War a 
company of militia was located at Spring Hill. Chillicothe was head- 
quarters where they received their supplies. A squad of this militia, 
Arthur Mosley, Bill Grooms, Jim (Sook) Brassfield and others had been 
to Chillicothe, drawn their new uniforms and were wearing them home. 
When they reached a point in the wooded road just south of the river 
bluff “Bill” Darr, with a few companions—Southern bushwhackers— 
stepped out into the road and compelled the militia to disrobe, give up 
their new uniforms and take the Confederates’ old uniforms in exchange. . . 

The river was crossed by a ferry, run by Mr. Darr, who also had a 
mill where Graham’s Mill was located. At the east end of the ferry, now 
Graham's Bridge, John A. Porterfield, who had been pressed into service 
to haul plunder for a company of the Illinois 5th Regiment, had camped 
with them here for the night, was killed by one of them. 

Crossing the river, this trail skirts the north bank of the river going 
west one and one-half miles to what was known as the “old boatlanding.”’ 
It was here that Spring Hill merchants used to ship bacon, lard, hides, 
wool, feathers, furs and beeswax to St. Louis, Memphis and New Orleans. 

The road now passes through the gap, between the aforementioned 
Indian Hill and Potato Hill on the south from where it takes a north- 
westerly course coming up at Spring Hill where it strikes the Spring Hill 
and Gallatin roads, at the exact sport where General William Y. Slack 
assembled and camped with his regiment of Confederates before starting 
for the South the next morning. 

From this point the old road, or trail, follows a northwestward course 
across the prairie, crossing the west end of William McCarty’s farm, where 
along the road was a large thicket of wild crabapple trees, near an old 
Indian burying ground and at which point a squad of Confederates, thought 
to be part of Capt. Joe Kirk’s Company, commanded Lieutenant Joe 
Conkling, who was a recruiting officer for the Union army, to halt and 
surrender. This he refused to do but began firing at them. Capt. West of 
Nebraska, their recruiting officer, was later assailed and wounded at about 
the same location where Conkling was killed. West was hit in the back 
of the head by a spent bullet but later recovered. 

Two miles west of this point this road will pass the old homestead 
of John Blackburn who was one of Slack’s men. He had returned on a 
furlough to visit his family when a company of Union militia, learning he 
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was home, surrounded his house and on attempting to escape, he was 
killed. From this point the road takes a northwestern course through the 


ALMOST A NAVAL BATTLE! 
Written by J. A. W. in the Land We Love, (Charlotte, N. C.) March, 1869. 


The town of W , Missouri, has always engaged and merited 
the reputation for pluck. Its citizens made war upon carpet-baggers in 
Kansas, in 1854, seceded in '61, and went en masse into the Southern army. 
Just before the investment of Lexington, Missouri, by Price, a Yankee 
boat loaded with troops, and having a battery on deck was sent to reinforce 
the threatened point. The boys in W- saw her coming and got ready 
a little nondescript used for towing wood-boats, mounted on it an old brass 
piece which had its mouth unfortunately twisted to one side, filled it 
nearly to the muzzle with powder, and rammed an old brick (not Pomeroy!) 
on top, and then steamed boldly out to have a naval fight, on the turbulent 
waters of “Big Muddy.” The hostile fleets came bravely within a half a 
mile of one another. There was a hush of expectation! The ladies of 
W. lined the banks, cheering husbands and lovers by their presence. 
The boys felt the inspiration and fiercely touched off the twisted brass 
thing. There was a fearful crash, old brass careened over and sullenly 
dropped into a watery grave. The brick thundered on, struck the water 
with a terrific splash—half a mile less twenty feet from the Yankee boat! 
The smoke rose up with appalling fury from the nondescript. The Yankees 
saw that the rebels were “terribly in earnest.” They turned back their 
transport! The naval battle did not take place and—Lexington fell! 











A MISSOURI CAPITAL IN TEXAS 


From the Columbia Herald-Statesman, April 11, 1929. 


It was during the Civil War that the state capital of Missouri was 
moved to Marshall, Texas. Very few Missourians will remember this 
historic incident. Edmund Key, president of the First National Bank 
there, remembers this story as an observer. 

While he (Key) was in his early teens, Thomas C. Reynolds, then 
lieutenant-governor, and Gov. Claiborne F. Jackson, with or without legal 
rights, set up the seat of government at this historic little city. 

neem Reynolds established himself as governor after Jackson’s death 
in 1862 and made the move of establishing the capital at Marshall. 

According to Mr. Key, ‘‘the executive offices were established in a 
home owned by Judge Asa Willie, a member of the Supreme Court of 
Texas. In this temporary capitol of pine and cypress were maintained the 
governor's office and various departments of the state until the close of 
the Civil War terminated Gov. Reynolds’ residence in Texas,’’ he said. 
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DON LOUIS LORIMIER 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 19, 1930. 


A canopied grave among those of many pioneers who died nearly 100 
years ago, occupies a prominent place in the old Lorimier Cemetery in 
Cape Girardeau...... This grave is that of Don Louis Lorimier, trader, 
adventurer, leader of Indians and an enemy of the United States. Beside 
his grave is that of his Indian wife, Charlotte...... 

Lorimier was Spain’s representative among the Indians from Cape 
Girardeau as far south as the Arkansas river, and westward without any 
definite boundary. Before he established the post at Cape Girardeau for 
trade with Indians, this territory was a wilderness, although it had been 
known for some time previously by voyageurs as Cap Girardot, this name 
having been given to a point above the city, known in recent years as 
Cape Rock. 

This point probably got its name from Ensign Girardot of the French 
troops stationed at Kaskaskia as early as 1704. It is supposed that Girardot 
settled there and traded with Indians before Lorimier founded his trading 
post where Cape Girardeau now stands. 

In this wild region where there was much game, Lorimier established 
his post in 1793 under a Spanish grant from Gov. Andres Lopez Armesto. 
The grant, dated Jan. 4, 1793, reads, in part, as follows: 

“Know all men by these presents, that in consideration of the true 
and faithful services which Louis Lorimier has rendered to the State, we 
permit him to establish himself with the Delawares and Shawnees, in 
such places as he may think proper, on the west bank of the Mississippi 
from the Missouri to the river Arkansas, with the right to hunt and culti- 
vate for the maintenance of their families, nor shall any commandant, 
officer, or other subject of the King hinder them, nor occupy of the land 
for him and the said Indians, sown, planted or laid out, so much as is 
judged necessary for their maintenance.” 

Before the founding of Lorimier’s post, Shawnee and Delaware 
Indians had begun migrating to the west side of the Mississippi about 1788, 
through Lorimier’s efforts, it is thought, since he was a power among the 
Indians. Some of this power was gained through marriage with a halfblood 
Shawnee woman, Charlotte Pemanpieh Bougainville. The remaining 
part of his influence with them was due to his perfect understanding of 
their language, customs and prejudices. The immigration of Shawnees 
and Delawares began shortly after Lorimier went to Ste. Genevieve as a 
trader after having been driven from his trading post in Ohio. It was 
here that the incident happened which made him more an enemy of the 
Americans than he had been before. 

Gen. Clark and his Kentuckians attacked Lorimier’s post near the 
Miami and Ohio rivers at an unguarded moment, plundered the post and 
destroyed it. Lorimier escaped. This attack had been made on him per- 


haps as a retaliation for his expedition with 40 Shawnees against Boones- 
borough. 
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Evidently discouraged by this setback, he left Ohio and went to Ste. 
Genevieve in 1787, continuing his Indian trade. Later he went to a place 
near St. Mary’s, called Big Shawnee Spring, a record of his transactions 
there showing that he was engaged in trading. One of his notes for 2062 
livres, payable in shaved deerskins, was made to adjust a debt due Francois 
Vigo and Antoine Gamelin....... 

The “‘Red House,” Lorimier’s residence at the post of Cape Girardeau, 
was built in 1799 on the site now occupied by St. Vincent’s Catholic Church. 
On the corner of Williams and Fountain streets a big spring was located, 
this being surrounded by thickly-wooded slopes in which were encamped 
the Indians when they came to the post on business. Not far from Fair- 
ground Park was an Indian village........ 

Following the death of his Indian wife, Charlotte, in 1808, Lorimier 
married Maria Berthiaume, the daughter of a Frenchman, and partly 
Shawnee. Lorimier prospered as a trader. Several years before his death, 
in 1812, his keen intellect and executive ability had developed the Cape 
Girardeau post into the most prosperous community of Upper Louisiana 
Territory...... 

Lorimier was not educated, but could write his name in a bold, flourish- 
ing hand. Tradition has it that his hair hung in a black braid down his 
back, being so long that he used the end of it to whip his horse when riding. 
He was an aggressive fighter, a pioneer at heart and a leader of men, ac- 
cording to historical accounts. 


EARLY THRESHING METHODS 


Written by Evans Johnson in the St. Charles Cosmos, and reprinted in the 
Boonville Missouri-Democrat, Feb. 23, 1894. 


RP ORES The threshing of the little wheat we raised was accomplished 
by trampling. In winnowing we employed outstretched sheets on which 
the grain was agitated in a natural draught or an artificial draught was 
created. 

The way of the French of Portage des Sioux was to put the wheat 
in a hollow section of a cottonwood—about five feet long. To one end was 
attached a handle and the operator grasped this, rested the end between 
his knees and rolled it from side to side, thus gradually separating the 
wheat from the chaff. There was a mill at Portage des Sioux. Horses 
supplied the motive power. Here the wheat and corn were ground into 
flour, each kernel being cracked possibly three or four times. 

(Editor’s note: The reminiscences of Mr. Johnson were of the period 
of 1814-1824, and included data on wild game, luxuries, homespun cloth, 
tableware, and buttons.) 


THE BLUE MILLS IN JACKSON COUNTY 


Copy of undated clipping, presumably from Oak Grove Banner, in posses- 
sion of Miss Mary F. Aull, daughter of Robert Aull. Submitted 
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by F. W. Hodge, of the Museum of the American Indian, New 
York City. 

One of Jackson county’s historic landmarks is now being torn down. 
It is the old mill at Blue Mills in Fort Osage township. The structure 
was built on the Little Blue in 1835 by Robert Aull, Samuel C. Owens and 
Isaac Peace...... The mill was four stories high and every stick of lumber 
in it was black walnut and it was sawed by an old-fashioned whip-saw. 

At first the mill was operated by water power, but later a large brick 
smokestack was erected nearby and the machinery was propelled by steam. 
The chimney was sixty feet high and it is related that when it was com- 
pleted one of the workmen, Marlin Flummerfelt, stood on the top and drank 
liquor out of a jug. This was considered a great feat in those days...... 

During the war between the States the mill was used as a hospital 
during a battle near there between the federals and General Price’s army. 
The blood stains remained on the floor for years afterward. At one corner 
of the mill three federal soldiers lie buried. Their names are unknown. 

Blue Mills in an early day was the only one of its kind in Jackson 
county and a large quantity of the finest flour was conveyed in wagons to 
the Missouri river (Blue Mills Landing) and exported to Liverpool, Eng- 
land, via steamboats down the Missouri and Mississippi rivers to New 
Orleans, where the flour was loaded on ships and sent to Europe. However, 
after the war, the mill was closed for twenty years, when in 1880 the old 
structure was bought by a company of Danes, new machinery was in- 
stalled and the grinding begun again. The business failed to prove profit- 
able, though, and once more the mill was closed and became the habitation 
of bats and owls. 

The Lexington Historical Society has a great many old letters written 
by the gentlemen mentioned above, both relative to the mill and its busi- 
ness and to other things. (See Letters of James and Robert Aull, edited 
by Ralph P. Bieber, in Missouri Historical Society Collections, Vol. 5, 
No. 3, St. Louis, 1928. The accompanying letter of M. Rice & Co. is 
not included therein. Note by Mr. Hodge.) Below will be found one of 
these, which may be of interest to some of our readers: 


Blue Mills, Apl 9th, 1841. 


Messrs. Robert Aull & Co. 
Gents 


We rec'd yours 2d Apl with account of sales of 114 bbls flour; also on 
the subject of buying wheat. Do not buy any more unless delivered at 
mill for 50c per bushel. You might buy 2000 bu at 40c delivered at your 
ware house on the river; buy if you can buy at that price. We have about 
1500 bu wheat on hand and about 1000 bbls flour unsold. I have ordered 
Mr. Meek to ship to E. W. & Y. Pomeroy, Rechman Landing 50 bbls S. F. 
flour. We have some 100 bbls fine flour on hand; could you sell of that 
description say 4.25 per bbl; it is a good article of that kind; if you can 
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please advise us, we will send 25 bbls. We shall send our team down next 
week with sacks, etc. Will you want any more plank, if so advise us by 
Sunday’s mail. We have heard nothing more about garrison contract. 
The flour is ready at the warehouse. Yours, 


M. RICE & CO. 


CLARKSVILLE IN 1844 


From the Bowling Green Missouri Journal, Sept. 14, 1844. 


Excepting Louisiana, Clarksville is the only town or public landing 
on the Mississippi in this county—and is the first good landing on our 
side above St. Louis. Just where the older part of the village stands, its 
extension in the rear is obstructed by a large hill; but in the lower part 
there is ample building ground. The whole of the southeastern part of 
Pike and the northeastern part of Lincoln do their trading there; the 
amount of tobacco grown in that district is perhaps greater than that in 
the same space in any part of the state; it is most densely populated, and 
includes a large number of wealthy and enterprising planters, hemp 
growers, &c., the products of whose fertile farms pass through Ciarksville. 
Any town enjoying so lucrative a trade, with so certain a surety of perma- 
nency, must and assuredly will flourish 


UNION SOLDIERS SUPPORT FLETCHER 


Reprinted from the Natchez Courier, Aug. 9, 1864, by the Weston Border 
Times, August 26, 1864. 


At a meeting of the unconditional Union men, soldiers, and citizens 
of the State of Missouri, held at the city of Natchez, Mississippi, Saturday 
evening the 6th day of August, 1864, Colonel B. G. Farrar was called 
to the chair, and Colonel W. Jas. Morgan was appointed secretary. 

Colonel Farrar, upon taking the chair, briefly stated the object of 
the meeting, and enjoined upon all Union men to use their influence, and 
by their votes to assist in placing in the gubernatorial chair of the State 
of Missouri a firm patriot, a true soldier, and an accomplished gentleman, 
one who has battled for the cause at home and abroad, and whose well- 
known qualifications eminently fit him to fill the important position for 
which he is nominated. 

On motion, a committee was appointed to draft resolutions expressive 
of the sense of the meeting. The following named gentlemen were ap- 
pointed to the committee: S. Singer, Major J. Colman, Wm. Linkerand, 
R. S. Mendal, who reported the following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted: 

We, soldiers of Missouri, and citizens of the same State, being absent 
from home, and desiring to see the Union party predominate in our great 
State, wish to ratify and endorse the State nominations made by the great 
Unconditional Union party in Missouri. 
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Resolved, That in Colonel Thomas C. Fletcher we find a true soldier, 
a worthy patriot, and a gentleman well qualified to represent the Uncon- 
ditional Union party of our State. 

Resolved, That we appeal to the citizens of Missouri to elect our 
standard bearer, as he has been an Unconditional Union man from and 
before the commencement of hostilities in our State. 

Resolved, That we endorse the name of Col. Fletcher for Governor; 
also, the nomination of Geo. Smith for Lieut. Governor, and the nomina- 
tions made for State officers; as it meets our entire approbation, and as 
soldiers and citizens away from home, we pledge ourselves to make every 
exertion, in an honorable way, to secure their election, believing, as we do, 
that it will tend to restore peace and prosperity to the State. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be published in the 
Natchez Courier, St. Louis Democrat and German papers, and all others 
friendly to the cause of Missouri. 

On motion, adjourned. 

COL. B. G. FARRAR, Pres’t. 

Attest: COL. W. JAMES MORGAN, Secretary. 


INDIAN PICTOGRAPH IN MARIES COUNTY 


From the Jefferson City Missouri Magazine, December, 1930. 


kang While Paydown Spring is not so well known as some of the 
larger springs of the state, it is one of those closely connected with historic 
annals of the central section. It has served useful purposes since the first 
French and Spanish explorers in native pirogue or clumsy bateau first 
adventured up the Gasconade into the uncharted wilderness. Old Indian 
trails converge in the vicinity and caverns and mounds thereabout have 
yielded the usual array of aboriginal artifacts indicating very early occu- 
pation. 

One is surprised to find the spring’s source not at one but several 
springs issuing from the gravel bed to form a watercress-bordered runlet 
that feeds the lake below. Paydown Spring has a measured flow of 12,- 
000,000 gallons per day and is ranked with the big springs of the state. 
Around its source obsidian arrowheads made of a material not native to 
the vicinity, and quartz objects of foreign design have been washed up 
at intervals. 

But with a wealth of Indian legend and folklore to be gathered here 
and there among the natives, there is no authentic explanation of the 
strange old landmark known as “painted deer rock”’ that is always pointed 
out to the visitor at Paydown. 

The ancient pictograph has been known to the native folk for more 
than a half a century and has for many years been an attraction for archae- 
ologists who stray into the little valley, but no one ventures a real inter- 
pretation of its true meaning, natives in general regarding it as “Indian 
tomfoolery.” 
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To visit painted deer rock one follows the narrow road which is at 
times merely a trail, around the foot of the lake and through the lower 
valley to the Gasconade river. Here one must cross the stream which is 
at this point deep and quiet—and a fisherman is usually nearby with a 
boat for the passage across. Then there is a climb of some thirty feet up 
the opposite declivity which brings one to the face of a gaunt cliff. On 
its perpendicular surface where in the old days it must have been easily 
seen from the boats that plied up and down the river, is painted the dis- 
tinct outline of a deer. 

The graceful figure is artistic to a degree and is sketched in the dull- 
red pigment, hematite, so commonly seen in well-preserved Indian picto- 
graphs. In its earthy form which is that used by the aboriginal artist, the 
pigment is known as red ocher and for its durability the many Indian 
symbols and hieroglyphics still extant give visible proof. The rich color 
of the pigment used at painted deer rock is very little faded despite the 
many seasons of rain and snow that have beaten against the face of the 
gray old cliff......... 


AS CHARLES DICKENS SAW ST. LOUIS 


From the article ‘‘St. Louis, Missouri,’’ by C. H. Jones of New York City, 
in The Land We Love (Charlotte, N. C.), December, 1868. 

ieee In 1842 Charles Dickens visited St. Louis and thus describes 
its appearance at that time: 

“In the old French portion of the town, the thoroughfares are narrow 
and crooked, and some of the houses are very quaint and picturesque, 
being built of wood, with tumble-down galleries before the windows, 
approachable by stairs, or rather ladders, from the street. There are queer 
little barbers’ shops and drinking houses, too, in this quarter;and abundance 
of crazy old tenements with blinking casements, such as may be seen in 
Flanders. Some of these ancient habitations, with high garret gable 
windows perking into the roofs, have a kind of French shrug about them; 
and, being lopsided with age, appear to hold their heads askew, besides, 
as if they were grimacing in astonishment at the American improvements. 

“It is hardly necessary to say, that these consist of wharves and 
warehouses, and new buildings in all directions; and of a great many vast 
plans which are still ‘progressing.’ Already, however, some very good 
houses, broad streets, and marble-fronted shops have gone so far ahead as 
to be in a state of completion; and the town bids fair in a few years to 
improve considerably, though it is not likely ever to vie, in point of ele 
gance or beauty, with Cincinnati.”...... 
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